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LIFE OF 
M. U. LERMONTOFF. 


MicHaBL Urrvitso LERMONTOFF was born in Moscow on 
the 15th July, 1814. His childhood passed without leaving 
with him any pleasant reminiscences. In his third year 
his mother died, and his father—rich but dissipated—was 
shamefully negligent of his education, His grandmother, 
a wealthy lady of high family, took him to her own home 
in the village of Tarchan, in Penza, and educated him. She 
spared no means, and devoted all her attention to the rearing 
of her grandchild. His infancy was marked by a sickly 
nervousness, which settled into the gloomy irritability so 
characteristic of his writings. In 1826 he went to Moscow, 
and applied himself earnestly to his studies, particularly to 
modern languages and the literature of his native tongue. 
He was equally studious in the Persian, and came out in 
the first rank at the public examination. He was proud of this 
distinction, as it was the dream of his youth to make his way 
in the world by his own exertions and without patronage. 
Owing to his erratic disposition he was unable to finish his 
University career, and abandoning it, he went on to St. 
Petersburg and entered the Cadet School, where, after a 
successful examination, he became an officer in the Life 
Guard Hussars. With this unequal education, he entered 
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upon the stage of life, and began his short but glorious 
poetical career. His hyper-susceptibility subjected him from 
early childhood to paroxysms of love and hatred. His intense 
impressionability drove him to utter despondency. Beauty in 
all its forms stirred his soul to its inmost depth. The hollowness 
of contemporary society—its affectation and insincerity, its 
desire to ape the dandyism of the West—drove him to despair, 
and he gave expression to that bitter satire which so pointedly 
stung his best friends, as well as society at large. Even 
when a boy he felt the hollowness of the time, and turned 
from the shallow sentiment and measured strophes of con- 
temporary poetry to the fields of true genius and art. 
“What a pity,” he writes in one of his school books, “ that 
my mother was a German and not a Russian! I never heard 
any national tales; I am sure they contain more poetry than 
the whole of French literature. JI find more poetry in 
national tales than in French literature, more in nature and its 
spontaneous creation than in the artificiality of man.” 

Those who travel in the Caucasus and in Georgia and stand 
on the heather-clad mountains, looking down on the far- 
stretching woods and distant plains, can alone realize the 
raptures which must have thrilled the breasts of Pushkin and 
Lermontoff in the midst of these beauteous solitudes, who 
painted in beautiful verse the enchanting scenery so glorious 
at sundown, when the stillness is broken only by the hoof 
of an Arab steed, the wild shriek of a bird of prey, or the last 
report from the gun of a lonely hunter. 

Lermontoff exceeds his great predecessor in his pas- 
sionate love for the Caucasus, owing perhaps to a very 
romantic adventure he met with in these regions in his early 
boyhood, and which he powerfully described some years after- 
wards in one of his note-books. “ Who would believe me 
that I knew love when I was ten years old? "We were on the 
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waters of the Caucasus. . . . My cousins were often 
visited by a lady and her daughter, a girl of nine. I saw her 
there. I do not remember whether she was handsome or not, 
but her image is still impressed on my mind. I loved, I do 
not know why. Once I ran into the room; she was was there, 
and was playing with dolls with my cousins. My heart began 
to tremble and I felt paralyzed. I had then no conception of 
what it meant. Still it was a strong passion though childish 
—it was true love. I have not loved so since then 

The Caucasian Mountains are holy tome! And so early—at 
ten! This lost paradise will trouble my soul till I reach 
the grave. . . . . Often I feel ready to laugh at 
that passion, but oftener I weep! It is said by Byron, that 
early passion signifies a soul that will love high art. I think 
such a soul must contain much music.” 

Thus he writes at the age of fifteen. Already troubled with 
profound mysteries of life and love! In after life he lived in 
a world of love—he was always enamoured of somebody. His 
restless soul was always thirsting for something—to reach the 
inconceivable, to grasp the infinite, to fathom mysteries, and 
read the arcana of nature; and as happens to all the great 
spirits who strive after and fail to reach the goal they long 
for, he sank into discontent and pessimism. And like Tasso 
he turned to Nature, which : 


‘¢__ liess im Schmerz mur Melodie und Rede: 
Die tiefste Fulle meiner Noth Zuklagen.” 


This is the marked characteristic of his soul-stirring verse. 
Such was Lermontoff when he entered the army. He moved 
in the highest circles of society in St. Petersburg and passed 
_the summer in Tsarskoye with his regiment, For his verses. 
on Pushkin the Government exiled him to the Caucasus. Here 
his soul reached its fullest expansion and produced its first 
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ripe poetical fruits. It was there he began his great poem, 
“The Demon.” This work shows how early he was influenced 
by Byron. It is difficult to say what was the author's ethical 
aim in writing “The Demon.” In it we find, however, the 
same idea that underlies much of the ancient literature—the 
struggle of good and evil, light and darkness, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, Chronos and Uranus, with the ultimate triumph of 
light, goodness, and love. 

Lermontoff’s manner, after entering the army, became more 
overbearing and satirical. He seemed to delight in irritating 
friends and acquaintances. He did not find the society in 
which he moved a suitable environment for him. Lermontoff 
was one of those, who, finding themselves mentally far above 
the circle in which they move, lack the moral courage to sever 
themselves from it. He shows his discontent with himself and 
his surroundings in one of his letters, written to a lady in 1835. 
“T must,” he writes, “confess to you that I am more convinced 
daily that nothing will come out of me, with all my beautiful 
dreams and ideas, but an ugly experience of social life, because 
I lack either opportunity or determination.” This is not sur- 
prising, for Russian society at that time was in a transition 
state, and as the penetrative mind of Lermontoff was gaining 
deep insight into the mysteries of life he began to see the hol- 
lowness of it. He wrote as much as his great talents made it 
possible to write in his short career, His scathing invectives 
against society involved him in frequent duels, and at length 
caused. his banishment to the Caucasus. These events made a 
distinct impression on the poet’s mind and character, which re- 
flected itself in his poetry. Pervading all his works, “ Demon,” 
“ Douma,” “ A Hero of Our Time,” there is the same sad, con- 
templative spirit ; through all resounds the echo of brooding 
melancholy, while the “dream” of his own death is a striking 
example of gloomy prophetic instinct. ‘ 
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Lermontoff stands midway between two great contem- 
porary artists—Pushkin and Gogol—and has much of the 
power of both. He was the first who embodied in verse, the 
spirit that prevailed then, in the fashionable circles of 
society. The historian, who will take upon himself to de- 
scribe this epoch, will find that under the then great 
European movement Russian society moved only in the 
shallow waters; it went not with the full free rush of the 
central current. It did not move abreast with the time—it 
felt its own deficiencies—it had no substantiality. Tour- 
geiniev well describes it in the words of one who was an 
eye-witness and relates his experiences: “ Under the influence 
of the peculiar accidents and peculiar condition of European 
life, 1830-40, the conviction prevailed among us—a just 
one, of course, but rather premature—that we were not 
only a great nation, but that we were a great and com- 
pletely established and firmly founded kingdom; and that 
poetry and arts are worthy representatives of that greatness 
and those forces. Contemporarily with the diffusion of that 
conviction, and perhaps called forth by it, there appeared a 
whole phalanx of men undoubtedly talented; but who bore 
the reflection of rhetoric and an aspect representing some 
force and greatness, of which they appeared to be the 
shadow. These men appeared in poetry, in art, in jour- 
nalism, and on the stage. That state of things did not last 
long; but what a thundering noise it made! How widely 
that school was spread then! A few of the workers kindly 
considered themselves men of genius. With all that, there 
was something unreal about the movement; there was some- 
thing deadly even in its apparent triumph. The productions 
of that school permeated with a self-satisfaction that 
amounted to self-laudation. They were dedicated to the 
task of elevating Russia—whatever that might be—but in 
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reality their work had nothing Russian about it. They 
dealt in elaborate decoration, a florid style; they were 
ignorant of their fatherland, This school noised and blustered 
and deemed itself ornamental to the great kingdom and the 
great Russian people. But the hour of its fall was at 
hand, Yet the last deep artistic productions of Pushkin 
were the cause of its overthrow.” But if we look 
beneath the surface we find other arms were necessary, 
other more penetrating forces—amongst them the influence 
of the Byronic lyric, which had already appeared, but was 
considered superficial and not serious enough. The new 
man did not lie long hidden. Gogol began to speak on 
art, and then followed Lermontoff in the sphere of criticism 
and thought. 

Owing to the influence of Arsenyeva, Lermontoff was re- 
called to St. Petersburg from his exile in the Caucasus. 
His literary fame, up to the publication of his verses on 
Pushkin, was confined to the large circle of his acquaintances 
and friends. The publication of this production brought his 
name fully before the public. “Ulansha,” which was very 
popular amongst the cadets and officers of the army, and 
“Chadji Abrek,” were widely read. His shorter lyrics, full 
of mournful beauty and poetic refinement, evoked the admi- 
ration of the reading public of Russia. His fame rapidly 
spread and everything seemed favourable to the destiny of 
the young poet. Owing to his morbid sensitiveness and 
ambitious desire 'to excel everywhere and in everything, 
fortune was hampered in her good intent. There was one 
thing which was the cause of much secret trouble, and that 
was his personal appearance. He was broad-shouldered and 
clumsily built; but his countenance was striking and his 
eyes beautiful and expressive. Lugin, the hero of one of his 
unfinished stories, expresses Lermontoff's own sentiments on 
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this matter: “I often asked myself, could I fall in love 
with an ugly-looking woman P And the answer was, No! I 
am myself ugly, and therefore no woman could ever love me. 
That is plain enough. . . . . If I succeeded in inspiring 
somebody with what they call caprice, it would cost me much 
sacrifice and trouble; but since 1 knew the imitation of that 
feeling—which I inspired and for which I only thanked 
myself—I was never capable of committing myself to inex- 
plicable love; my passion was always mixed with much 
evil, All this is very sad, but very true!” And yet Ler- 
montoff was of a kind and generous disposition. 

After his return from exile on the 16th February, 1840, a 
great ball was given by the Duchess of Lavalle, and Ler- 
montoff was one of the invited guests. On that evening 
he let fall some words which offended Barante, the son of 
the French historian, and Ambassador at the Russian Courtt.. 
He at once challenged Lermontoff to fight a duel. They 
met, and when it came to Lermontoff’s turn to fire, he fired 
in the air. Notwithstanding every effort made to conceal 
the affair, the authorities heard of it and Lermontoff was 
once again exiled to the Caucasus. A report was at once 
spread that Barante was spared owing to the generosity 
of his antagonist. An explanation was demanded of Ler- 
montoff, and he replied the fact was so; that he had corro- 
borated it because he did not see the use of concealing it ; 
and that if Barante was not satisfied he would fight again 
as soon as he was at liberty. A year afterwards he was 
set at liberty and was again permitted to visit St. Peters- 
burg. During his short visit he was in a very dull and 
depressed state of mind. Returning on the 15th July, 1841, 
he died in the same manner as Pushkin—in a duel. “It is 
terrible to think,” says a Russian writer, “that the cause 


of the duel which resulted in the death of our memorable 
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poet was a few insignificant words addressed passingly to 
a fellow officer of his. The challenge was made by Ler- 
montofi and pistols were chosen for the occasion. His 
friends tried to smooth the matter over and prevailed on 
him to gofor a few days to Jelesnovodsk, seventeen miles 
from Pyatigorsk. His opponent would not listen to any peaceful 
arrangements and Lermontoff returned. On the very day 
of the duel he danced at a picnic in Shotlandka, a place 
between Pyatigorsk and Jelesnovodsk. About five o’clock in 
the evening a terrible storm arose between the mountains 
Mashuk and Beshtu. fPeals of thunder and flashes of 
lightning filled the air when the rivals met at the foot of 
Mount Mashuk. Lermontoff was shot through the lungs, 
and gasping twice, he breathed his last.” 

Six months afterwards his remains were brought over to 
the village of Tarchan, the property of his grandmother, 
who had the misfortune to outlive him. A simple wooden 
cross with a modest inscription is the only record of his 
tragic end, and marks the spot for the many admirers, who 
reverently visit the last resting-place of the poet. 

Lermontoff will always be appreciated, for in the words 
of a great modern writer, “the unfading laurel with which 
& great man is crowned, rests also on the forehead of his 
people.” 

R, I. LIPMANN, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Dousr ‘in the past, doubt in the present, and doubt in the 
future characterised the thought of the beginning of the 
present century, and was the result of the social and intellec- 
tual movement of the period; and from this doubt emanated 
its despair. As long as man has faith he is strong and resolute, 
but the scepticism which begets despair is followed by weak- 
ness. Notwithstanding all that man suffered from doubt he 
still continued to doubt ; hence the wail and outcry of the 
men of that period, the wail for society, for the State, for life 
and the future. 

It is interesting to note how this influence manifested itself 
in different countries. While Goethe was incarnating Faust 
with the principles of negation and egotism, and Byron 
creating types of the fruits and spirit of his age—in Manfred 
its philosophy, in Childe Harold its politics, and in Don Juan 
its morals—far away from the disease-stricken society of 
Western Europe a Russian youth, Michael Urevitsh Lermon- 
toff, was creating a great work, and making for himself an 
imperishable name among the literary geniuses of his country. 

It is curious that Byron, the poet so much neglected by his 
own nation, and so severely handled by English critics, should 
have so great an influence over the rest of Europe, while other 
English poets, far more popular at home, have either dwindled 
into insignificance or obscurity on the continent or have never 
been known. Byron will long remain a great influence abroad 
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because of his affinity to many Continental poets and writers 
of his age. Byron has more significance in one sense than 
Goethe—he is more destructive. Goethe began to re-construct 
before he had completely demolished. Byron, with the hurri- 
cane force of his vehement spirit, attacks the existing state of 
things to overthrow them, and leaves to natural development 
their healthy regeneration. In him is the spirit of Nihilism, 
of late such a force in various forms in most countries in 
Europe. No wonder that his influence is so wide and that of 
Goethe so limited. 

At that period Russian literature was .progressive. The 
French Revolution that convulsed Europe, and spread abroad 
the Divine idea of liberty and freedom, powerfully influenced 
Russia also. Its literature commenced to throw off its shackles 
and emerge from oblivion into the free light of day. Amongst 
the foremost men of the time was Pushkin, thought by many 
the greatest poet of the century. His keen penetrative insight 
into life and nature, his comprehensive views of the world and 
society, the smoothness and energy of his lyrics, make him 
one of the most prominent thinkers of the age. In his early 
days he fell under the Byronic influence and introduced it into 
Russia, but he soon cast it off. His services to Russia were 
great. He may be called the reformer or revolutionizer of 
its literature and language. But, unfortunately, his days were 
too short. On reaching maturity, and when entering seriously 
on the business of life, that fate which so cruelly follows 
Russian men of genius snatched him from the world. Tour- 
geiniev, when speaking of his tragic end, says: “ While the 
bullet was being prepared which terminated Pushkin’s life, 
perhaps another one was also in preparation which was cruelly 
to put an end to another rising artist.” That rising poet was 
Lermontoff. When Pushkin was disseminating Byronism in 
Russia, Lermontoff, a youth of sixteen, arrived in Moscow, and 
eagerly devoured all that emanated from Pushkin’s pen, When 
Pushkin drifted from under Byron's influence, Lermontoff, with 
ali the fervour and enthusiasm of a virgin soul, remained faithful 
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to his first love. Byron’s views may be thus summed up: The 
past is an infinite arena of crime; the present is undefined ; 
the future, dark; the world a play of chance; the people mean 
and their governors merciless; religion affords no consolation ; 
philosophy reveals bottomless abysses; and love is a fatal 
fancy. This creed was readily accepted in Russia, causing 
many to despair and arousing others to action. Jakousky saw 
the dangers of its ready acceptance, and to avert them had 
recourse to the measures which had already proved ineffectual 
in the West. The medixval traditions and superstitions were 
insufficient for the revival of a strong faith for the re-kindling 
of firm beliefs. 


“The wreck of old opinions—things which grew, 
Breathed from the birth of time : the veil they rent ;” 


and the demand of the intellect was that 


‘© What lay behind it all earth shall view.” 


Even when Pushkin had abandoned Byron and begun to wage 
war against the common enemy—not with the Western legends 
and ballads, the belief in the resurrection of the dead or 
immortality of the soul, but with the beliefs and convictions of 
the simple Russian peasant, even then Lermontoff remained 
true to Byron, and throughout his short life he put himself not 
as an equal, but as similar to him. 

This is the reason why Lermontoff, though unconsciously, has 
reproduced in his “ Demon” and “ Hero of Our Time ” types of 
Byron’sCain. Byron finds contradictions in everything in society, 
in the State, in the soul of man: hence his negation. Faust at 
first also could not see the object of the universe and the 
existing state of things; everything seemed objectless and 
aimless; nothing could satisfy man’s penetration and demand 
for explanation when once aroused and kindled. But faith is 
strong, and to him, as Carlyle says, is “ Woe, if in his heart 
there dwells no devout faith; if the word Duty has lost its 
meaning.” The spirits of good and evil, the spirits of creation 
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and destruction, are the forces which continually govern the 
world. What are they? is a question always 


‘‘ Fatal to him who hears, for all who ever love.” 


A difficult problem surely. Is the principle we call good really 
good? Is it not rather a merciless principle of destruction ? 
Are not this whirling universe, this teeming world of ours, this 
mysterious life, mere empty nothings after all? From the lowest 
form to the highest, life plays and lives upon life; man, the 
crown of creation, is himself a destroyer, and nature ultimately 
destroys him. Generations live and lived to give place to 
others, and they all “ sunk—down, down with the tumult they 
made; and the rolling and the trampling of ever new genera- 
tions passes over them, and they hear it not any more for ever!” 
Nature, herself beautiful and awful as she is, yet “ unconscious 
and unwavering, subject to laws, she knows no design as she 
knows no liberty, as she knows no good; moving eternally and 
eternally changing she tolerates nothing immortal, nothing 
unchangeable.” How can we consider nature as the essence of 
good—nature which moves on and on, swallowing up every- 
thing ? 

The principle of good shows forth its power in creation 
triumphant over evil, which, though conquered, is not exter- 
minated, Evil is still the irreconcilable foe of good. It has 
become the friend of man, and continually points out to him 
the deficiencies of creation. It is the source of happiness, 
as far as happiness can be realized. It is the fount of know- 
ledge and consciousness, and like the principle of good, 
wishes to create a world complete with knowledge and 
devoid of the deficiencies of the present mortal life. It is 
no wonder, then, that it gains the approbation and love of 
mankind. 

It was thus on the eve of the present century, that three 
great spirits moved with restless inspiration, as they saw old 
beliefs and notions of the universe and life smoulder away in 
the fires of analysis and negation. They all recur to the one 
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central figure—the Devil. Their several conceptions are spirits 
of despair; their creations, as well as Milton’s Satan, dazzle us 
with their majestic independence and transcendent grandeur. 
_ Written in an age of change and revolution they are consumed 
with a thirst for knowledge. Byron’s Lucifer says: “I, who 
know all things, fear nothing; see what is true knowledge; ” 
and Lermontoff, inspired by them, causes Demon to cry: “I 
rule o’er science, as freedom’s king I reign.” They are inspirers 
of resistance and advocates of liberty. Milton’s Satan exclaims, 
‘‘What matter where if I be stillthe sameP . . . . Here 
at least I shall be free.” 

Cain thirsts for knowledge; he sees that life is a struggle 
and full of pain; he exists in the constant fear of death, and 
urges him into an attitude of indignant defiance against His 
Maker. He feels God’s injustice, and when Lucifer appears, 
great and beautiful, daring, defiant, hapless and sympathetic, 
he dazzles Cain. But Cain, like Faust, thirsts for nothing’ 
but happiness. “Are ye happy?” is the first question he asks 
of Lucifer, and is astonished and bewildered at the thought 
that one so great and mighty can be so unhappy. He is at 
once en rapport with him because he finds in Lucifer a spirit 
kindred to himself. Lucifer can tell him nothing new, but 
he lightens his thoughts and gives them expression and em- 
phasis. He is one who “would not have made thee what 
thou art” 


‘¢ Spirits and men, at least we sympathize— 
And, suffering in concert, make our pangs 
Innumerable, more endurablie, 

By the unbounded sympathy of all.” 


With all! But He! No, He does not sympathize. Look 
at life; is it not one long disease ? and yet death is not the 
end of all things. How can we believe that the power is 
good which makes but to destroy, and created man “noble in 
reason, infinite in faculty. ... . in action like an angel, in 
apprehension like a god!” But if we reflect, man is after all 
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but “quintessence of dust,” or in the words of Lucifer, but 
“poor clay.” | 

The same idea gives utterance to the cry of modern 
pessimism. Like Lucifer and Cain, the pessimist of to-day 
raises his veil of discontent, while the triumphs of modern 
science are being chanted in fullest chorus in the ears of all 
men. The cry of pessimistic despair is as loud as the chant of 
optimistic hope. What, it asks, have the discoveries of science 
brought us? Do they not show us the great and cruel defects 
throughout creation, and that everything is chance? Who, 
then, will not join with Cain in exclaiming: ‘“ And to what 
end have I beheld these things which thou hast shown me? ” 
Perhaps to recognize that evil is not evil, but is so only because 
He as a conqueror will call the conquered evil; but what will 
be the good He gives? Are not all things we behold striving 
to consciousness P and is not consciousness want? and is not 
want pain P 

Lucifer and Demon are serviceable to man in showing that 
the Creator is not good because He makes happiness to depend 
upon ignorance ; He is cruel because He is omnipotent, and to 
satisfy his egoism He continues to create in order to destroy, 
and remains indifferent to the sufferings of humanity, or else 
why do I exist P 

Why art thou wretched? Why are all things so? Such 
is Byron’s conception, and such is the development of modern 
pessimism, Like Hamlet, who first begins to doubt, and also 
to conceive the worthlessness of all things round him, Cain, 
with keen insight, sees the defects of creation, and filled with 
a burning desire for justice, stands forth loudly to proclaim 
that the principle of good is not good, and that God’s “ evil is 
really evil.” The character of Cain is more complete in de- 
velopment than that of Hamlet, who doubts but is yet afraad. 
Byron, living in an age of scientific and social revolution, pro- 
duces Cain and Lucifer, who is Negation personified. Cain 
longs for death, because he longs for Inowledge and thirsts 
for truth. His egoism is not so strong as that of *Faust, who 
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gives himself wholly up to him who stets verneint for mere 
selfish gratification, and sells his soul for a few years’ pleasure 
and enjoyment. 

Lermontoff’s “ Demon” stands out wholly distinct from the 
creations of Milton, Goethe, and Byron. He is like Lucifer, 
the great Prince of Darkness himself—awful yet beautiful, 
majestic in speech, sincere and pensive in complaint, disdainful 
and resolutely defiant to his foe—he is so mtich the more 
attractive and sympathetic. He is the excited demon, the 
spirit of despair, who once could “love and still believe,” and 
was first of creation happy and devout, guiltless of sin and 
ignorant of doubt. -Centuries pass, and he is changed, pro- 
testing against heaven’s ills. He is exiled; he wanders, and 
stoops to anything to satisfy his revenge. All beauty, hope, 
and bliss have disappeared, and there is nothing left. but dark- 
ness and despair. 

‘‘ Like as a minute follows minute, 
So rolled the ceaseless centuries past, 


Unvarying in their endless stream, 
And sin began to weary him.” 


The only thing he would do is what every pessimist strives to 
do, and what but few men can do—to forget. But 


‘* That power God never gave to him— 
And had He, would he have accepted it?” 


Stern and grim as Demon is, his breast loaded with in- 
describable sufferings, he has yet left in his soul the propensi- 
ties of love and sympathy. Not like the Creator, who creates 
out of loveliness and leaves man to stern laws, to struggle for 
existence, to bitter competition with the ultimate end of 
destruction. No. Demon hates, but he also loves. And how 
tender he is to Tamara, the object of his love. In her bitterest 
moments he is near her to soothe her, to console her. 


‘Weep not my child, thy tears are but in vain. 
E’en that sweet dew can never rouse again 
Thy loved one’s corpse. Why weap? Why sigh?” 
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How can one help being infatuated with one so kind, so 
good, and yet so unfortunate? Their approach had always 
produced that powerful attractive influence which Adah 
describes— 


** I cannot abhor him. 
I look upon him with a pleasing fear, 
And yet I fly not from him 
My heart 
Beats quick; he awes me, yet draws me near, 
Nearer and nearer.” 


And Demon also looks 


“* Like the twilight glow, 
Resembling neither night nor day.” 


There is a point in that great poem where Lermontoff 
touches the highest and the most delicate strings of art, and 
that is the description of Demon weeping; but one tear rolls 
down and it turns into stone. It acts on the feelings like the 
narrative of Jesus weeping over Lazarus’ grave. 

The idea of egoism and negation which Byron expressed 
in Lucifer, Lermontoff has expressed in “Demon” and “A 
Hero of Our Time.” Demon, like Lucifer, thinks his sufferings 
the greatest. ‘Poor clay! And thou pretendest to be 
wretched!” “Thou,” says Lucifer contemptuously of Cain’s 
complaints. “ What are mortals—past or present—care, to 
one short minute of my unrecognized despair.” Different as 
Mephistopheles is from Lucifer, from Satan, and from Demon, 
he is yet akin to them. He has neither their majesty nor 
attraction. He is not the central figure; he is one of the in- 
numerable hosts. From the commencement of the tragedy. 
we see that he is dependent upon the permission of a superior 
power, like Satan in the Book of Job, or the Lucifer of Dante’s 
creation. He is repulsive from his duplicity and petty deceits. 
He is 


‘“‘ Part of that power not understood, 
Which always wills the bad, but always works the good.” 
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He has neither the eloquence nor inspiration of Lucifer, who 
cries in indignant passion— 
‘‘ T have a victor—true; but no superior. 

Homage he has from all, but none from me 

All, all will I dispute! And world by world, 

And star by star, and universe by universe 

Shall tremble in the balance till the great 

Conflict shall cease, if ever it shall cease, 

Which it ne’er shall, till he or I be quench’d.” 


He sinks into insignificance in comparison with the rebel 
Satan, who, though in the nether hell, is still a king— 


‘¢ Receive thy new possessor ; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is in its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 


Mephistopheles is servile and flippant, with an eternal sneer 
upon his lips. He is always acting—never sincere. He hates 
not, loves not—in a word, he is the “demon of man.” And 
Faust, is he not the same Mephistopheles? Always selfish, 
always egotistical, he cannot be faithful even to the devil. 
Faust is Mephistopheles reflected in egoism; Cain, Lucifer in 
negation; and Petshorin, Demon in pessimism. Petshorin is 
evil; he says so of himself, and is surprised why “evil is 
really so attractive.” From pessimism, as a logical outcome, 
Petshorin drifts into indifferentism. It is all the same whether 
his pessimism is like Schopenhauer’s, or carnal, like the 
Ascetics. If he makes others suffer, he, like Demon or Lucifer, 
is not less miserable. He, like Faust, has read and studied ; 
but what avail are science and literature to him? If he does 
not, like Faust, despond because he is not like the gods, then 
he wants fame; and fame itself, what is it? Virtue, life, 
happiness—what poor things they really are! And man—a 
plaything of blind chance. Are we not all apt to think so in 
our cynical and desponding moments, when the mask seems to 
fall off virtue and vice, and we see no difference between them P 

Petshorin, like Faust, wants recreation, love, pleasure; he 
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wants to forget himself. He is conscious of all this and con- 
scious of the deficiencies within himself to supply them and 
is therefore all the more hopeless and miserable. “ Whether 
I am a fool or a vil!ain,” he says, “I do not know; but that is 
a fact that I merit as much commiseration, perhaps more 
than she does; my goal is spoiled by the world, my imagination 
is restless, my heart is insatiable; everything is too little for 
me ;‘I adapt myself as easily to trouble as to enjoyments: my 
life is becoming emptier daily; there is left but one cure.” 
Schopenbauer would offer Nirvana; but Petshorin for the 
present only wants to die. Like Mephistopheles, Petshorin is 
indifferent to everything except to himself; only now and then 
he loves, and when he does it is in selfishness. Sometime3, 
however, Mephistopheles is even sympathetic—“ man’s misery 
even to pity moves my nature, I have scarce the heart to 
plague the wretched creatures.” 

Petshorin is attractive, but like the serpent he attracts to 
destroy. Everything is fish which comes to his net—Crush- 
nitsky, Bela, the Princess Mary, Vera, Verner, all serve his 
ends. Ife thinks they are born to be the objects of his pleasure 
and enjoyment, and he treats them accordingly. “ Like the 
tool of the executioner, I often fall on the heads of the doomed 
victims, often without malice, always without compassion. .. . 
my love never brought anybody happiness, because I never 
sacrificed anything for any one. When I loved, I loved only 
for myself, for my own pleasure alone.” Mephistopheles 
could say no more. He calls himself “IIe that denies,” but 
in reality he is part of Faust. He is the incarnation of 
egoism, and such is Petshorin’s temper with the spirit of 
Lucifer, he kills on the “Circassian’s account.” He laughs 
when woman weeps and loves, affection and sympathy are 
the objects of his demoniacal sneers, And yet all love him. 
“Ts evil really so attractive?” we ask with Petshorin. 
There is no redeeming trait in his egoism; he estimates 
himself at his proper value, and is as strictly an intro- 
spective judge as Hamlet. “TI often hate myself,” he writes. 
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“....Is not that the cause why I hate others also? 
.... L have become incapable of honourable impulses; I am 
afraid to appear ridiculous to myself.” Is not this a laudable 
excuse for not being honourable? He knows human nature as 
well as Demon or Mephistopheles ; he knows its weakness, and 
therefore finds great facility in making it a subject to his caprice 
and desire. Ife makes generous gifts to one, he is importunate 
to another. Like Demon, he arouses sympathy, and in this 
he succeeds, for his sufferings are real sufferings, and are 
related with Othello-like art and grace. “ Yes, such was my 
portion from early childhood!” he says to Princess Mary. 
“All read on my face symptoms of bad qualities which do not 
exist; but they were predisposed and consequently they 
appeared. 1 was modest, and I was thought to be cunning, 
and thus I became secretive. I felt both evil and guod deeply ; 
but nobody caressed me, and then I became malevolent. ._ 

I was ready to love the whole world, but nobody understood 
me, and then I learned to hate.” Ilis whole life was a mistake, 
and he knew it; the fruit of corrupt ages, like that of Faust; 
the thorn does not produce grapes nor the thistle figs. “And 
then my breast,” he continues, “ begat despair, not that despair 
which could be cured with the muzzle of a pistol, but that 
cold, imbecile despair which is cloaked with amiability and 
a good-natured smile, and became a moral cripple.” How 
minutely he knows himself; the double-edged sword of 
analysis has cut deeply into his own soul, and there left open 
wounds which no balm can soothe. But he loves to probe 
them and keep them open. “There is an inconceivable 
pleasure in possessing a young, freshly-blossomed soul! Such 
a soul is like a flower whose best odour is given out on meeting 
_the first rays of the sun; one ought to pluck it at that moment, 
and having smelled it to satiety, throw it upon the ground ; 
perchance some one will pick it up. I feel in my soul an 
insatiable thirst for everything that crosses my path, and look 
on all the sufferings and enjoyments of others only in relation 
to myself, as on food sustaining my soul’s strength.” Like 
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Faust, he is the pivot upon which everything turns. Had he 
the opportunity of selling his soul he would have sold it, not 
so much for the sake of pleasure, like Faust, but simply for 
the mere sake of selling it. He has too much soul, he reasons 
too much. Men like Petshorin, who analyze like chemists, 
never can see a whole thing; the human soul, a plant, water, 
the air, are interesting only as example of forces acting 
under certain conditions. ‘“ Passions are nothing more than 
ideas in their first development; they belong to the youth 
of the heart, and he is a fool who thinks to be troubled 
hy them all his life.” He won't even play the fool; he 
knows too well what a fool is. He has no ambition, no 
aspirations, no beliefs; he could not have them. “For 
what is ambition but the thirst for power, and my first 
enjoyment is to subdue everything to my will, everything that 
surrounds me, to kindle love towards me, faithfulness and fear ; 
and is not this the first symptom and the greatest triumph of 
power?” Call it what you will, rank cynicism, selfishness, 
egoism, he is ready to confess it, he makes no denial of it, but 
merely retorts with, ‘Are you yourself any better?” “To be 
to somebody the object of sufferings and joys, and not having 
any right to it, is not that the sweetest food you pride? And 
what is happiness? Satisfied pride. If I could consider 
myself better and mightier than any one in the world, I would 
be happy. If I could be loved by every one, I would have 
found in myself inexhaustible streams of Jove.” Aspirations 
not one whit inferior to Satan’s or Lucifer’s. Petshorin knew 
also, and it is too orthodox to be contradicted, what the 
Jewish Rabbis have said long ago, that “Evil begets evil; our 
first sufferings give us a conception of the pleasure of torment- 
ing others.” He does not agree with certain schools of moralists 
that our first sense of suffering imparts to us the sense of 
sympathy with others suffering. “The idea of evil could not 
enter one’s mind that should not wish to apply it to . 
practice. ‘Ideas are organic creations, said somebody, their 
birth gives them form already, and that form is action; the 
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one who has the most ideas, acts most.” Faust and Mephis- 
topheles could not beat him in argument. He finishes every- 
thing with a maxim. He treats us to moral dissertations: 
“Completeness and depth of feelings and thought permit no 
frenzied outbursts; the soul, in its course of enjoyment and 
sorrow, accumulating experience as it proceeds onwards, arrives 
at last at the conclusion, that all that ought tobe is. It knows 
that without storm the heat of the sun would soon parch it ; 
it becomes interpenetrated with its own life—lulls or punishes 
itself as a tender child. In that highest condition of self- 
consciousness alone one can appreciate the righteousness of 
God.” 


What can we say to such a man? If he killed his friend— 
his friend tried first to kill him ; and showed himself so utterly 
wanting in generous instincts that he deserved no mercy at his 
hand. In not marrying Mary, he says he acted most unsel- 
fishly in denying himself the pleasure of the possession of her. 
love. Faust would have acted differently. If we blame him 
for want of sympathy, we must remember, that like Lucifer 
and Demon, he looked upon sympathy as a weakness, and often 
used it as a means of furthering his desires. Je cannot regret. 
that his friend died by his hand when he takes such an indif- 
ferent view of life, and looks upon it in the light of an evil. 

Petshorin, at the flight of Vera, is frenzied, like Faust, at the 
thought of never seeing her again. Wearied after his mad 
pursuit, he weeps—like Demon’s, his tears are drops of stone. 
“ All my firmness, all my coolness, vanished like smoke; my 
spirit grew weak, my intellect became silenced, and if any one 
had seen me at that moment, he would have turned away in 
scorn.” Faust would have asked Mephistopheles to make the 
passers-by weep with him. These weak moments of Petshorin’s 
are but fleeting. He is too sensible not to know that “ to seek 
to reconstruct ruined happiness is useless and unreasonable. 
What more do I want? To see her? For what purpose? Is 
not everything finished between us? One bitter parting kiss 
will not enrich my recollections.” Such is Lermontoff’s “ Hero 
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of Our Time,” a man, as he says in his preface, “too commonly 
met with.” Petshorin is more tragic than Faust, on account 
of hig self-consciousness, for he cannot, like Byron, for a 
moment forget himself. In it, he unconsciously incarnated 
“the body and pressure of the time.” Lermontoff and Pushkin 
have done for their nation what Byron and Shelley, Schiller 
and Goethe have done for theirs. They all represent the 
restlessness of the age, the aspiration and secret of life, the 
longing desire to penetrate into the mysterious, and the wish 
to grasp the moral powers themselves independently of the 
fictitious supports which their predecessors had attached to 
them, 

From this point of view Lermontoff’s works assume a 
universal importance, and it is conceivable therefore the 
infatuation with which they were received in the west of 
Europe. The shackling of the intellect, repressive influences 
prevailing over the expansion of a nation’s genuine feelings, 
the hampering of civic activity, and the right of the mighty 
existing in society like that of the beast in the forest, are all 
powerfully expressed in prose and verse, and could not but 
have kindled a sympathetic attraction among the educated 
circles of Europe. 


A HERO OF OUR TIME. 


BELA. 


I was travelling from Tiflis on a transom; my 
luggage consisted of a moderate-sized portmanteau 
half filled with notes on Georgia. The greater 
part of these, luckily for you, was lost; but the 
portmanteau with the rest of the things, happily 
for me, remained uninjured. 

When I arrived at the Coyshoric Valley the 
sun was already sinking behind the snowy moun- 
tain ridge. The driver diligently whipped on the 
horses so as to be in time to get up the Coyshor 
hill before dark, and he sang at the top of his 
voice. 

A lovely spot that valley is! Surrounded 


on all sides by inaccessible mountains, reddish 
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rocks covered with green ivy and adorned with 
groups of palmate-leaved trees, yellow land-slips 
seamed with gullies. High, very high above, a 
golden fringe of snow, and below, the Aragava, 
joining a nameless stream which, rushing noisily 
out of a dark glen shrouded in mist, resembles a 
golden thread, and glitters like the scales of a 
snake. 

At the foot of the mountain we stopped. About 
a score of Georgians and mountaineers were as- 
sembled there, and a caravan of camels was halting 
for the night. 

I had to hire some oxen to drag my carriage 
up the mountain. It was now autumn, and there 
was an ascending track of about two, versts over 
the mountain side. 

I hired six oxen and a few Osetins,* one of 
whom took my portmanteau on his shoulder, 
while the others began to urge on the oxen with 
their cries. My conveyance was followed by an- 
other, which, though it was loaded to the top, 
was drawn with perfect ease by four oxen, a sight 


* A race of people in the Caucasus. 
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which somewhat surprised me. Beside this second 
vehicle walked the owner, smoking a small silver 
mounted muky pipe. He was dressed in an 
officer’s uniform, without the epaulets, and wore 
a shaggy Circassian cap. He was apparently about 
fifty years of age; his tanned complexion told of 
along acquaintance with the Trans-Caucasian sun, 
and his prematurely grey moustache was somewhat 
out of keeping with his firm tread and cheerful aspect. 

I approached him and bowed; he silently re- 
sponded to my greeting and puffed a great cloud 
of smoke. 

“IT presume we are fellow-travellers ? ” 

He bowed again in silence. 

*“‘T suppose you are going to Stovropol ? ” 

“Yes, with Government baggage.” 

“Will you kindly tell me why it is that your 
loaded cart is easily drawn by four oxen while 
my empty one can scarcely be drawn by six beasts, 
assisted by several Osetins ?” 

He smiled significantly, and looked at me with 
some interest : 


‘J suppose you are not long in the Caucasus ? ” 
1—2 
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“ About a year,” I replied. 

He smiled again. 

“Why, what of that?” 

“Oh, nothing! they are terrible rascals, these 
Asiatics. Do you suppose they are urging on the 
oxen with their shouts? The oxen understand 
them perfectly. If you yoke twenty of them it 
is all the same; as soon as those fellows begin to 
shout in their own peculiar way the animals won’t 
stir. Terrible rascals! they delight in robbing 
travellers of their money. The rogues are com- 
pletely spoiled. You shall see they will ask you 
by-and-by for vodka. I know them too well; they'll 
not fool me so easily.” | 

‘Have you served here long?” 

“Oh, yes, I served here with Alexey Petro- 
vitch,” * he answered in a rather dignified tone. 
“T was a lieutenant, and rose two steps in his 
service through engagements with the moun- 
taineers. And now I am in the third battalion. 
And you, may I ask?” 

I told him. 


* Yermoloy. 
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This concluded our conversation, and we walked 
on together in silence. 

Above on the mountain we found snow. The 
sun went down and night followed day as it does 
in the South without any interval of twilight; 
but, thanks to the snow, we could see our track, 
which was still ascending, though not so steep. 
I got the portmanteau put into the carriage, had 
the oxen exchanged for horses, and looked for the 
last time round the valley, but the dense mist 
which rose in waves from the glen completely 
covered it and prevented all sounds from reach- 
ing us. 

The Osetins surrounded me and clamoured for 
vodka, but the staff captain so angrily rebuked 
them that they quickly gave it up and went away. _ 

“Such people! They don’t know how to ask 
for bread in Russian, but. they have learned to 
say, ‘Officer, give me money for vodka.’ I like 
the Tartars far better; they, at least, don’t drink!” 

We were still about a verst from the station— 
all around was still, so still that you could hear .- 


the buzzing of the mosquito in his flight. On 
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our left was a deep, black chasm; beyond it and 
before us dark blue mountain tops seamed with 
gullies and covered with snow stood out against 
the pale vault of the heavens, which still retained 
the last glimmer of light. Stars began to twinkle 
in the dark sky, and they seemed to me here far 
higher than they seem in the north. From both 
sides of the road black boulders projected. Here 
and there shrubs peeped out from under the snow, 
but not a leaf was stirring, and it was cheering to 
hear, through that dead silence, the snorting of the 
tired-out post-troika* and the uncertain tinkle of 
the Russian bell. 

“The weather will he splendid to-morrow,” I 
said. | 

The captain made no reply, but pointed to the 
mountain peak rising straight before us. 

“‘ What is it ?” I asked. 

“ Hut Mountain !” 

‘“ Well, what of that?” 

“ Look how it smokes! ” 


.And indeed the mountain was smoking. About 


* A custom of driving, peculiar to the Russians, with three horses, 
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its sides small masses of mist were floating slowly, 
and on its summit lay a cloud so black that even 
on the'dark heavens it looked like a stain. 

We could already make out the post-station, with 
the tops of its surrounding rocks, and its lights 
began to show in the distance when a wet, cold wind. 
suddenly rose, the chasm resounded, and a light rain 
fell. Scarcely had I time to get on my paletot 
before a heavy snow-fall came on. I looked anxiously 
at the staff-captain. 

“T think we shall have to stop here for. the 
night,” he said regretfully. ‘One can hardly cross 
the mountains in such a storm. I say! have there 
been any snow-slips on the Krestovsky?” he asked 
of the coachman. 

‘“‘ No, sir, not yet,” answered the Osetin; “but a 
lot of them hang—a lot.” 

As there were no rooms at the station for travel- 
lers, we were directed to the smoky sackle,* where 
we were to sleep. I invited my companion to drink 
tea with me, for I had a copper tea-kettle—my one 


comfort on the Caucasus. The hut in which we 


* A kind of small apartment in the shape of a room. 
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were adjoined another on one side. Three wet 
slippery steps led up to the door. I knocked and 
went in, and immediately came in contact with a 
cow. The cattle-shed with these people takes the 
place of the servants’ quarters. I could not make 
out where I was. Here a sheep bleated, there a 
dog growled. On one side glimmered a faint light, 
which enabled me to discover another opening, 
something like a door. 

Entering I found rather an interesting picture. 
The spacious hut—the roof of which rested on two 
rough wooden pillars—was filled with people. In 
the middle of the floor a large fire was blazing 
away, and the smoke, blown back by the wind 
through the hole in the roof, was spreading round in 
such dense volumes that for a long time I could 
distinguish nothing. By the fire sat two old women, 
a number of children, and one poor Georgian. All 
were in rags. 

Nothing could be done for us by these people, so 
we sat near the fire, lit our pipes, and soon the 
tea-kettle began to bubble very invitingly. a 

‘Poor people!” said I to the captain, pointing to 
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our dirty hosts, who sat and stared at us in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Very stupid people,” he answered. “ Would 
you believe it, they know absolutely nothing, and 
cannot be taught. Our Kabardintsy, or Tsetshentsh,* 
though cut-throats and rascals, have at least sharp 
wits, but these have not even a wish to obtain arms, 
they have not so much as a decent rapier among 
them. They are true Osetins.” 

“Were you long in [shetshua ? ” 

“Yes, I was there with my division for about ten 
years. J was quartered near the Kamenwe Broad.f 
Do you know it?” 

“JT have heard about it.” 

“T tell you we got enough of those cut-throats. 
Now, thank goodness, they are quieter, but then if 
one chanced to go a hundred feet from the wall, 
some horned devil was sure to be sitting and watch- 
ing somewhere, and if a fellow was at all inclined to 
yawn he would soon have a lasso round his neck, 
or a bullet in his spine. Oh, they are sharp 
fellows.” 


* Caucasian tribes, — t Stony fen. 
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“And had you many adventures?” I asked, for 
my curiosity was roused. 

“How could I help having them? Of course I 
had.” Here he began to pull his left moustache, 
hung his head, and meditated. 

I wanted so much to draw out a little story—a 
desire natural to all tourists and authors. Mean- 
while the tea was ready. I got two travelling- 
glasses out of my portmanteau, filled them, and 
placed one before him. 

He tasted, and said as if to himself, “ Yes, there 
were.” 

This soliloquy gave me great hopes. I know 
these old Caucasians love to tell of their adventures ; 
they so rarely have the opportunity. An officer 
stays about five years with his division in some out- 
of-the-way place, where he never hears a greeting, 
for his men only salute him according to his rank, 
and there is so much to tell about those places, 
where one is surrounded by a wild and curious 
people, where every day new dangers arise and . 
marvellous incidents occur, and one regrets that 


they should pass unnoticed. 
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“Will you allow me to give you some rum?” 
I said. “I have white rum from Tiflis.” 

“No, thank you. I don’t drink.” 

‘What is the reason of that ?” 

“Oh, no reason. I took a vow once, when I was 
a lieutenant. One night some of us had a little 
spree. An alarm was sounded, and we had to 
come to the front in our lively condition. You 
may guess what we got from Alexey Petrovitch when 
he heard it. He was very near bringing us to a 
court-martial. And quite right, too, for sometimes 
for a whole year a fellow sees nobody, and then 
when he takes to vodka he is a lost man.” 

When I heard this I nearly gave up my hopes. 

“Now, you see, when the Circassians began to 
drink boozah* at weddings or funerals we were 
always sure to have a skirmish. Once at a party at 
the late prince’s I scarcely escaped with my life.” 

** How did that happen ?” 

He filled his pipe, stretched himself, and began : 

“‘T was then stationed with my division in the 
fort beyond the Terrack. It was about five years 


* A Circassian drink of the nature of mead. 
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ago. One day in the autumn the transport arrived 
with our provisions, and in the transport was a 
young officer, about twenty-five years old. When I 
first saw him he was in full uniform, and he told me 
that he was ordered to stay with us. He was such 
a slight, pale little fellow, and his uniform was so 
new, that I guessed he had not been long in the 
Caucasus. 

«J presume you come here from Russia?’ I 
asked. 

*** Yes, captain,’ he replied. 

“TI took him by the hand. ‘I am glad, very 
glad,’ I said. ‘You will find this place lonely, but 
we will be comrades. Please call me simply 
Maxim Maximitch ; and why such full uniform ? 
Come to me just as you like; don’t be ceremonious,’ 
He was directed to his quarters, and he settled in 
the fort.” 

“What was his name?” I asked of Maxim 
Maximitch. 

‘‘His name was Grigori Alexandritch Petshorin. 
He was a brave fellow, I can tell you, but a little 


eccentric ; for instance, in rain and cold he would 
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be out all day hunting, and though every one else 
was tired and frozen, he would go on, never minding. 
At other times, when the weather was delightful, he 
would sit in his room persuaded he had a cold. 
Sometimes if the window only rattled he would turn 
as white as a sheet, yet I myself have frequently 
seen him fighting desperately with boars, and hunt- 
ing them down one after another. Often he would 
sit for hours and one could not get a word out of 
him, and at other times he would take to talking 
and keep us splitting our sides with laughter. Yes, 
he was a queer fellow, and to all appearance he was 
rich; he had so many costly things.” 

“ Did he stay long with you?” I asked again. 

“A year or so, but I shall never forget that 
year; what a lot of trouble the fellow gave me! 
Really, there are some people who seem to be 
marked out at their birth for all sorts of queer 
things.” ; 

“Queer?” I repeated, in a tone of inquiry, 
as I refilled his glass. 

‘Now I will tell you. About six versts from our 
fort lived one of these friendly princes. His little 
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son, a boy of fifteen, got into the habit of visiting 
us, and at last he used to come every day for one 
thing or another: I and Grigori Alexandritch 
were far too indulgent to him—and what a young 
cut-throat he was! And as smart as you can 
imagine—he could pick up a cap at full gallop, and 
he was an excellent shot. He had one nasty fault 
—he was very avaricious. Once, in jest, Grigori 
Alexandrovitch promised him a tshervouetsh* if 
he would steal for him the best ram of his father’s 
flock. And what do you think? But the next 
night he brought the ram to him by his horns. 
Often, if we teased him, his eyes would turn blood- 
red and he would suddenly grasp his rapier. ‘Ah! 
Asamat, youll not carry your head long!’ I used 
to say to him. Once, the old prince himself came 
to invite us to a wedding; he was going to give 
away his eldest daughter. We were on very 
friendly terms with him, and though he was a 
Tartar, you know, we could not well refuse. his 
invitation, so we went. In the Ault we were 
greeted by the yelping of a number of dogs; some 


* Oid Russian coin, a ducat. + Nomade, where a tribe lives, 
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women hid themselves at sight of us, and those 
whose faces we could see were far from being 
beauties. 

‘<¢T had a much better opinion of Circassian 
women, said Grigori Alexandritch. 

““« Have patience,’ I answered jestingly, for I had 
another specimen in my mind. A large number of 
people were already assembled in the prince’s 
sackle— you know the Asiatics always invite to 
a wedding every one they know, and even every one 
they meet on the road. We were received with 
every mark of honour, and were conducted to the 
host. Still I did not forget to take note of where 
our horses were put, for you see it is quite possible 
that in such a case some unexpected circumstance 
may occur.” 

“How do they celebrate their weddings?” I 
asked of the captain. 

“Oh, very simply. First, the Mulla* reads 
something from the Koran, and then the young 
couple and all the relatives are blessed. They eat, 


they drink boozah, and then they begin their wild 


* A priest. 
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dances ; there is always one dirty beggar on a lame 
horge, who performs antics, mimics, and amuses 
the honest company. Then, at twilight, the ‘ball 
is opened,’ as we would say. Some poor old man 
strums on a three-stringed —I forget what they 
call it, something like our balalayka.* The girls 
and the young men stand in two lines, facing 
each other; then one of the girls and one of the 
men step out into the middle and begin to sing 
all sorts of verses to each other, and the rest of the 
party join in the chorus. Petshorin and I were 
placed in one of the seats of honour, and here the 
host’s youngest daughter, a girl of about sixteen 
years, approached him and sang to ‘him something 
—well, some sort of a compliment.” 

“Do you remember what it was ?” 

“Something like this: ‘Slender are our young 
athletes and their coats are trimmed with silver, 
but the young Russian officer is slenderer still, 
and his galoons are of gold, he is like a great 
white poplar among them, but he shall not bloom 
nor grow in our garden.’ Petshorin rose, bowed 


* A musical instrument of three strings. 
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to her, put his hand to his forehead and heart, 
and asked me to reply to her. I knew their 
gibberish pretty well, and I translated his answer 
to her. When she left us, I said to Grigori 
Alexandritch, ‘ Well, what do you think of her ?’” 

“<She is exquisite, he answered. ‘Do you 
know her name?’ 

“¢She is called Bela,’ I answered. And really 
she was very handsome—tall and slender, with eyes 
black as a mountain gazelle, she seemed to gaze 
right into our inmost souls. Petshorin in his 
musing could not take his eyes off her, and he was 
not the only one who watched her. From a 
corner of the room another pair of eyes rested on 
her, with a gaze immovable and full of fire. I 
looked at him and recognized my old and well- 
known acquaintance — Kasbitsch. You know he 
was supposed to be an ally, but we had our sus- 
picions of him, though he was never known to 
be in any mischief. He often used to bring sheep 
to our camp, and sell them very cheaply, and he 
would never haggle—nothing would induce him to 
abate anything of the price he first asked. ne 
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said he was in the habit of going with the ravagers 
beyond the Kuban, and, indeed, he had the most 
savage and murderous countenance you can imagine 
—dry, short, broad-shouldered, and quick—as sharp 
as adevil. His beshemet* was always patched and 
shabby, but his arms were mounted with silver. 
His mare was famous in the whole of Kabarda, 
and really a more magnificent creature could not 
be imagined. Javen-black, her fetlocks like 
strings, and eyes no less beautiful than Bela’s. 
And what strength she had! She could gallop 
fifty versts, and she was trained to run after him 
like adog. She even knew his voice, and he never 
tied her—such a wise horse it was! That evening, 
Kasbitsch was more surly than I had ever seen 
him before, and I noticed that he wore his hauberk 
under his beshemet. It is not for nothing that 
he has put on his hauberk, I thought, he surely 
has something in his mind. 

“The apartment we were in became rather close, 
and I went out of doors to refresh myself. Night 
was already on the mountains, and a mist began 


* A cloak, 
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to creep along the clefts. It occurred to me to 
turn into the shed where the horses had been 
put up, to see whether they had food enough ; 
besides it is well at all times to be watchful, the 
more so as I myself had a splendid horse, and al- 
ready more than one Kabardon had gazed covetous- 
ly at her, saying, ‘ Yakshe tche, tscek yakshe.’* 

“As I was making my way through the partition 
I was startled by the sound of voices; one I 
recognized as that of that young hopeful, Asamat, 
our host’s son; the other spoke less frequently 
and lower. 

“What are they plotting? I thought; is it 
about my little horse? And I sat down by the 
partition and tried not to miss a word of their 
talk. Often the noise of the songs and the 
clamour of the voices drowned that very interest- 
ing conversation. 

“*You have a very beautiful mare,’ said 
Asamat. ‘Were I the master of the house, and 
had I a stud of 300 horses, I would give half of 


it for your leaper, Kasbitsch.’ 


* “Look now, look now.” 
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“ Ah, Kasbitsch! I thought, and recollected the 
hauberk. 

«< Yes, answered Kasbitsch, after a pause; ‘in 
all Kabarda you'll not find another like her. 
Once—it was beyond the Terrack—I had gone 
with the ravagers to knock off Russian heads. 
We had not good luck, and we fled for our lives, 
each man where he could. I was pursued by 
four Cossacks ; I could already hear their shouts, 
and straight before me lay a dense forest. I 
crouched down on the saddle, committed my fate 
to Allah, and for the first time in my life I in- 
sulted my mare with a touch of the whip. Like 
a bird she darted into the thicket. Sharp thorns 
tore my clothes, dry branches scratched my face, 
but my precious mare leaped over logs and tore 
the thicket asunder with her breast. It would 
have been wiser for me to have left her at the 
border of the forest and to have hid myself in 
the woods on foot, but I was loath to part with 
her, and the Prophet rewarded me. 

“¢A few bullets whistled past my head, I could 
already hear how the Cossacks were following 
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me, when all at one I came to a deep gully; 
my leaper hesitated a moment and sprang. On 
the further bank her hind hoofs slipped from the 
ground and she stood on her forefeet. I dropped 
the reins and got down into the ravine; this 
saved my horse, she recovered her footing. The 
Cossacks saw it all, but not one thought of seek- 
ing me; they believed me to have been killed, 
and I heard how they ran to catch my horse. 
My heart was bursting; I crept through the thick 
grass, I rose, and behold I had come to the end 
of the wood. A few Cossacks rode out from 
among the trees straight to the field, and sud- 
denly my Koragios leaps forth in front of them. 
Shouting, they galloped after her; long and far 
they pursued her, and once they had almost got 
the lasso over her. I shuddered. I cast down 
my eyes and began to pray. A few moments 
passed, I looked up, and behold my Koragios springs 
forward, waving her tail, free as the wind, and 
the soldiers far behind her, one after another, 
urging their exhausted horses along the steppe. 
By Allah! this is true, this is naked truth. 
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Till late at night I crouched in that ravine; sud- 
denly—imagine it, Asamat—in the darkness I 
heard my horse running about in the wood, 
snorting, neighing, and pawing the ground with 
her hoofs. I recognized the sound of my Koragios ; 
it was she, my comrade. 

“<« Since then we have never parted, and I 
could hear him scratching the soft neck of his 
leaper, calling her by various tender names. 

“¢ Had I a stud of a thousand horses,’ said 
Asamat, ‘I would give all to you for your 
Koragios.’ * 

“<Wyok!ft I don’t want,’ answered Kasbitsch 
carelessly. 

“* Listen, Kasbitsch, said Asamat  coaxingly. 
‘You are a kind man, you are a brave athlete, 
and my father is afraid of the Russians and 
does not allow me to go to the hills. Give 
me: your horse and I will do anything you 
want. I'll steal my father’s rifle-barrelled gun 
for you, or his sword, anything you want. His 
rapier is very sharp, put its edge against the 


* The name of the horse. + A Tataric exclamation. 
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hand and it cuts in by itself. ‘And his hauberk ! 
Oh, much better than yours.’ 

‘“‘ Kasbitsch was silent. 

“¢ From the first moment I saw your mare,’ 
said Asamat, ‘when she was galloping and 
bounding round you, blowing through her nostrils, 
the pebbles flying from under her hoofs, some- 
thing lay heavy on my heart; since that moment 
everything else has become cold and indifferent 
to me. I began from that day to look with 
contempt on the best of my father’s horses. I 
felt ashamed to be seen on them. Grief 
‘took possession of me, and I sat sorrowful for 
whole days upon the rocks, the raven leaper 
ever in my thoughts, with her graceful step, 
her soft arrow-straight back, she looked into my 
eyes with her earnest gaze as if she wanted to 
tell me something. I shall die, Kasbitsch, if you 
won't sell me your horse,’ said Asamat in a 
trembling voice. 

“TY heard how he wept, and I must tell 
you that Asamat was a sturdy boy, it was hard 


to make him cry, even when he was younger. 
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In answer to his tears I could hear something 
like a sneer. ; 

‘‘¢ Listen,’ said Asamat in a steady voice. ‘ You 
see I am ready to do anything. Do you want me 
to steal my sister for vou? How she dances! How 
she sings! And embroiders with gold, wonderful ! 
Even the Turkish Padishah has not a wife like that. 
Do you agree? Wait for me to-morrow night, 
there at the cleft, where the stream flows. I will 
pass by with her to the neighbouring Aul, and she 
is yours. Isn’t Bela worth your horse ? ’ 

*‘ Kasbitsch was silent for a long time, and at last 


replied with an old song, uttered in a half whisper : 


‘Oh peerless are the beauties who roam the Nomade, 

Like stars shines the light in their eyes ; 

Oh who would not wish his the enviable lot, 
Who could call but one fair one his prize! 

More enviable far is the lot of the brave, 
Who owns but his priceless good steed, 

Which carries him safe o’er the storm-swept steppe, 
With unerring tho’ arrow-like speed.’ 


‘In vain Asamat urged him, in vain he wept, he 
swore, and he flattered. At last Kasbitsch im- 
patiently interrupted him : 


*** Begone, you insane boy! How could you ride 
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my horse? In the first three steps she would throw 
you and crack your skull on a stone.’ 

“““¢ Me!’ cried Asamat in a fury, and the steel of a 
child’s dagger rattled on the hauberk. 

“A strong hand pushed him off, he fell against the 
pillar and shook the whole building. There will be 
sport, I thought, as I rushed into the stables, 
loosened the horses and brought them out to the 
back court. In about two minutes the alarm was 
raised in the sackle. Asamat ran in among the 
guests with his beshemet torn, crying out that 
Kasbitsch wanted to kill him. 

“ All sprang up, seized their arms and ran out; 
but Kasbitsch was already on his horse, capering 
about like a devil among the crowd, and defending 
himself with his rapier. 

“* A bad affair; a drunken fit on a strange feast,” 
I said to Grigori Alexandritch, grasping his hand. 
‘Would it not be better for us to take to our 
heels ?’ 

“*Oh wait and see how it will end.’ 


“*T believe it will end badly. It is always so with 


* A Russian saying. 
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these Asiatics—they guzzle boozah and begin to 
slash.’ 

“We mounted and galloped home.” 

‘And what became of Kasbitsch?” I asked 
impatiently of the captain. 

“Could you ever guess? What could happen 
only among those people—just think of it— 
he slipped away.” 

“And not wounded?” I asked. 


“God knows! Those slippery rascals! I have 


\ 


seen them, for instance, in battle—sometimes 
a fellow would be riddled like a sieve and yet 
continue to flourish his rapier.” 

After an interval of a few moments the cap- 
tain resumed, striking the ground with his foot 
‘‘T shall never forgive myself one thing. 
When I returned to the fort, the devil tempted 
me—I told all I had heard to Grigori Alex- 
andritchh He laughed very knowingly, and 
another thought occurred to him.” 

“ What was it? Do tell me.” 

“Well I suppose having begun I must 


finish. Some days afterwards Asamat came to 
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our fort, and as usual he called on Grigori 
Alexandritch, who used to feed him with 
sweetmeats. I was there also. Our conversation 
turned on horses; Grigori praised Kasbitsch’s 
mare, she was so spirited, so beautiful, almost 
a gazelle—in short, such another, according to 
his opinion, was not to be found in the whole 
world. 

“The eyes of the little Tatar began to 
sparkle, but Petshorin went on as if he saw 
nothing, and whenever I began to talk of 
something else he tried to bring the conversa- 
tion back to the horse. 

‘* This was repeated every time Asamat visited 
us. Three weeks afterwards I began to remark 
that Asamat grew pale and pined away as 
people in romances do from‘ love—and what 
wonder ! 

“Now I can understand the whole plot. Gri- 
gori Alexandrovitch incited him until the poor 
fellow was ready to do almost anything; then 
one day he said to him, ‘I see, Asamat, that 


you have a tremendous fancy for that horse. 
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Now tell me what would you give to any one 
who would get her for you ?’ 
ee Anything he would ask,’ replied Asamat. 

“¢Tll get her for you, but on one condition 
only—swear that you will fulfil it.’ 

“<1 swear! Let you swear also.’ 

“<¢ All right; I swear that you shall have the 
horse, on condition. that you give me your 
sister Bela—Karagios shall be her price. I 
hope the bargain is satisfactory to you.’ 

“‘ Asamat was silent. 

“< Don’t you agree ? Well you can do as you 
like. JI thought you were a man. I see you 
are still a baby—too soon for you to ride on 
horseback.’ 

‘“ Asamat blazed up. ‘But my father,’ he 
said. 

“¢ Does he never leave home ?’ 

“<< Yes.’ 

“Do you agree ?’ 

“<T do,’ answered Asamat, pale as death. 
‘When then?’ | 


“¢The next: time Kasbitsch comes here, he 
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has promised to bring us a score of sheep ; 
the rest is my affair, so look sharp, Asamat.’ 

“And so they arranged their affair, which 
certainly was not at all an honest one. I said 
so afterwards to Grigori Alexandritch, but he 
argued that the wild little Circassian could not 
but be happy to have such a tender husband 
—for according to their ideas he became her 
husband—and that Kasbitsch was a rascal who 
deserved to be punished. And what could [I 
have replied to that? But at the time I 
knew nothing of their treaty; and so one day 
when Kasbitsch came to ask if we wanted 
sheep or honey I desired him to bring some 
on the following day. 

“* Asamat, said Grigori Alexandritch, ‘ to- 
morrow Koragios is in my hands; if you don’t 
have Bela here to-night, you shall never see 
that horse.’ 

“<All right,’ said Asamat, and galloped away 
to the Au 

“In the evening Grigori Alexandritch armed 
himself and rode out of the fort. How they 
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managed the business I don’t know; only at 
night they both returned, and a sentinel saw 
a woman lying across Asamat’s saddle with her 
feet and hands tied and her head covered .with 
a tsharda.”* 

“ And the horse?” I asked. 

‘“ Wait—wait. On the following morning early 
Kasbitsch brought a score of sheep for sale. 
Leaving his horse tied to the wall he came in 
to me. I entertained him with tea-—for though 
he was a rascal still he was our ally. We 
began to talk about one thing and another, 
when suddenly I saw Kasbitsch tremble, change 
colour, and spring to the window, but the window 
unfortunately looked into the yard. 

“© <¢What’s wrong?’ I asked. 

“My horse! horse!’ he cried, shivering all 
over. And I, too, heard the sound of hoofs. 

“< That must be some Cossack galloping.’ 

“No! Urus. yaman, yaman!’ he cried, and 
prang out like a wild bison. 

“‘Two bounds brought him into the courts; the 


*A kind of veil. 
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sentinel stopped the way with his gun; Rasbitsch 
leaped over the gun and ran out on the road. 

‘A cloud of dust was seen in the distance— 
Asamat was galloping away on the noble Kora- 
gios. Kasbitsch took up his rifle and fired and 
stood for a moment motionless, until he saw 
that he had missed. Then he began to rave, 
broke his gun to pieces upon a stone, threw 
himself upon the ground and wept like a child. 

“The people from the fort surrounded him, but 
he noticed no one. They stood for a while, 
gossiped, and went away. 

“T ordered money for the sheep to be left near 
him; he did not touch it, but continued lying 
as one dead. You will hardly believe it, he 
lay that way till late at night, and all the night 
through. But in the morning he came to the 
fort and asked them to tell him who the thief 
was. The sentinel who saw Asamat loosening the 
horse and galloping away, did not scruple to 
give the lad’s name. 

“‘ Kasbitsch’s eyes flashed fire, and he went to 
the Aul where Asamat’s father lived.” 
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‘‘ Well, and what had become of the father ?” 

“There was the whole trick. Kasbitsch did not 
find him, he had gone away somewhere for six or 
seven days, otherwise Asamat could not have carried 
away his sister; and when the old chief returned 
he could find neither son nor daughter. 

“ Asamat was sharp enough to know that he would 
be risking his head if he stayed at home, and from 
that time he disappeared. I suppose he joined 
some band of robbers and went to lay his turbulent 
head beyond the Terrack or the Kuban—that’s about 
his road. I confess that for my part I got quite 
enough of the business. 

“As soon as it came to my knowledge that the 
Circassian girl was with Grigori Alexandritch I put 
on my epaulets and sword and went tohim. He 
was lying on the sofa in the first room, with one 
hand under his head and holding a cold pipe in the 
other; the door of the inner chamber was locked 
and the key was not in the lock. I took note of all. 
I began to cough and to tap with my heels on the 
threshold, but he pretended not to hear. 


“<*Vieutenant!’ I said, speaking as sternly 


a” 
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as I could, ‘don’t you see I have called upon 
you ?’ 

“¢ Ah! how do you do, Maxim Maximitch; will 
you take a pipe?’ he said, without rising. 

“<¢Excuse me, I am not Maxim Maximitch, I 
am captain of the staff.’ 

“<*Tt is all the same; will you take some tea? 
If you only knew how perplexed I am.’ 

“¢T know all,’ I replied, approaching his couch. 

“© So much the better, I am in no humour for 
conversation.’ 

“<*Tieutenant, you have committed an act for 
which I am liable to be made responsible.’ 

*¢ Nonsense! What afuss. Have we not shared 
everything this long time past ?’ 

“¢T don’t understand this jesting. Your sword, 
if you please.’ 

“6 ¢ Mitka, the sword.’ 

“ Mitka brought the sword. When I had thus 
accomplished my duty I sat down by his bed and 
said, ‘Listen, Grigori Alexandritch ; you must 
confess that this is not right ?’ 

“<«What is not right?’ 
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“¢ Your carrying away Bela. That rascal Asamat— 
now confess,’ I said to him. 

“<«But if I am fond of her?’ 

‘What could I have answered? I had nothing to 
reply. After an interval of silence I said again: 

«©< Still, if her father should demand her back 
again, we shall have to give her up to him.’ 

“<By no means.’ 

“<But he will come to know of it.’ 

“‘< How shall he know ?’ 

“T was again in a difficulty. 

“<¢TLook here, Maxim Maximitch,’ said Pet- 
shorin. ‘ You are a kind-hearted man ; if we return 
the daughter to that wild savage he will either kill 
her or sell her. The thing is done, all we need do 
now is not to spoil it—leave her with me, and you 
can take my sword.’ 

“< But let me see her,’ said I. 

“She is inside that door, but I myself have tried 
in vain to see her to-day; she sits in a corner, 
wrapped in a shawl, and neither speaks nor looks up; 
she is as timid as a wild serena. I have engaged a 


housekeeper—she can speak Tataric. She will wait 
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on her, and try to familiarize her with the idea that 
she is mine; for she shall never belong to any one 
but me,’ he added, striking the table with his fist. 

“T consented to that also. How could I help it ? 
There are people with whom you can’t fall out.” 

“ And how did he succeed?” I asked Maxim Maxi- 
mitch; “was he really able to persuade her to be 
his, or did she fade away in captivity through grief 
for her country ? ” 

‘“‘ Bless me, how could she grieve for her country ? 
The same hills could be seen from the camp that she 
saw from the Aul, and these savages want nothing 
more, and besides, Grigori Alexandritch used to 
give her presents every day. At first she silently 
and proudly refused to accept them. And then 
Grigori Alexandritch gave them to her attendant 
to heighten her eloquence. Oh, presents! What 
will not a woman do for a gay-coloured gown? 
Grigori Alexandritch had a long wooing of her; 
but soon she began to learn someting of our 
language, and at the same time he acquired some 
Tataric. Little by little she learned to look at him— 


at first. sideways, from under her brows—and to hum 
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her songs very softly, so that I often felt very sad, 
listening to her from the adjoining room. 

‘‘T shall never forget one scene. I was passing 
the window and looked in. Bela was sitting on the 
couch, her head sunk on her bosom; Grigori Alex- 
andritch stood beside her. 

“6¢ My Peri,’ he said, ‘ you know that sooner or 
later you will be mine; why then do you torment me 
thus? Do you love some Tshetshenetsh? If you 
do I will let you go.’ 

“A slight tremor ran through her and she shook 
her head. 

“<QOr,’ he continued, ‘am I hateful to you?’ 
She sighed. ‘Or does your religion forbid you to 
love me?’ She grew pale, but was silent. ‘ Believe 
me, Allah is one and the same for all races, and if 
he permits me to love you, why should he forbid 
you to return my love?’ 

“She gave him a penetrating look, as if impressed 
with this new thought; her eyes expressed doubt, 
but also a desire to be convinced. Such eyes! They 
glowed like two live coals. 

“*Listen to me Bela, dear Bela,’ continued 
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Petshorin ; ‘ you see howI love you. Iam ready 
to doanything to cheer you, I want you to be happy, 
and if you are ever again so sad I shall die. Say you 
will be more cheerful.’ 

“Gazing at him with her black eyes she meditated 
for a second, smiled sweetly, and nodded her head 
in consent. He took her hand and tried to persuade 
her to kiss him. 

‘‘She gently resisted and repeated, ‘ No, no, don’t 
want, don’t want.’ 

‘“‘ He tried to coax her, she trembled and began 
to weep. 

“*¢] am your captive,’ she said, ‘ your slave, of 
course you can compel me,’ and again a flood of 
tears. 

“Grigori Alexandritch struck his forehead and 
ran into the other room. 

“YY came in. He was walking gloomily up and 
down with his arms folded. 

“6 Well, old fellow?’ I said to him. 

“‘< She is a fiend and not a woman!’ he replied. 
‘But I give you my word of honour that she shall be 
mine !’ 
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‘““T shook my head. 

“‘< Will you bet ?’ he said, ‘in a week ? 

<All right.’ We shook hands and parted. 

“ On the following morning he sent a special 
messenger to Kislyar to purchase several things. 
The messenger returned with various Persian wares, 
linen—I could not tell you all he brought. 

“What do you think, Maxim Maximitch ?’ he 
said, showing me all the gifts. ‘Will the Asiatic 
beauty be able to hold out against such a battery ?’ 

“¢ You don’t know the Circassians,’ I replied. 
‘They are not like the Georgian or Trans-Caucasian 
Tataric women. They are not at all the same. 
They have their own precepts, and are differently 
brought up.’ 

“Grigori Alexandritch smiled and began to 
whistle a march. But it happened as I had told him, 
the presents had but little influence. She became 
more cheerful and trustful, but nothing further. 
Petshorin now fell back upon a last resource. 

‘‘Qne morning he had his horse saddled and he 
went into her room dressed and armed like a 


Circassian. 
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“¢ Bela,’ he said, ‘you know how much I love 
you. I resolved to bring you to my home thinking 
that when you should come to know me you would 
love me. I was disappointed—good-bye, I am 
going; where to or what for I know not. Probably 
I shall not have to seek long for a bullet or a rapier- 
cut. Remember me then, and forgive me.’ 

“He turned away his face and extended his hand. 
She did not take it, and remained silent. Looking 
through the chink, I could see her face, and felt a 
deep pity for her, such a deadly pallor overspread 
her sweet little face. Receiving no answer, Pet- 
shorin took a few steps towards the door; he 
trembled like a leaf, and to tell you the truth I 
really think he intended to carry out his threat. 
He was such a queer fellow, God only knows 
what he would have done. 

““Scarcely had he reached the door, when she 
sprang up, began to weep, and threw herself upon 
his neck. 

“‘Can you believe it? As I stood outside the 
door I also wept, that is—well, I did not actually 
weep, but—psha!” The captain paused. ‘“ Yes,” 
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he resumed, twirling his moustache, “I confess I 
did feel unaccountably sad; I felt that I had. 
never been loved so much by any woman.” 

“ And did their happiness last long?” I asked. 

“Yes; she told us afterwards that from the day 
she first saw Petshorin she often dreamt of him, 
and that no man had ever produced such an im- 
pression on her. Yes, they were happy.” 

“How sad!” I exclaimed involuntarily, for I 
had expected a tragedy, and to be so suddenly dis- 
appointed! ‘ And did not her father then,” I 
continued, “find out that she was in your camp?” 

“It is supposed that he suspected it; but a few 
days after that we heard of the old man’s death, 
and this is how it happened.” 

My attention was reawakened. 

“You must know Kasbitsch imagined that 
Asamat had stolen the horse with his father’s 
connivance, at least I think so. One evening he 
surprised him on the road about three miles from 
the Aul. The old man was returning from one of 
his vain searches after his daughter, his escort was 
Some distance off. It was twilight, and he was 
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riding along quietly in deep thought, when sud- 
denly Kasbitsch sprang like a cat from among the 
bushes, leaped up upon the horse behind the old 
chief, and with a stroke of his rapier thrust him to 
the ground, seized the bridle, and the thing was 
done. A few of the escort saw it and gave chase, 
but they could not catch him.” 

“He indemnified himself for the loss of his horse 
and got his revenge,” I said, wishing to draw out 
the opinion of my companion. . 

“Of course, from his point of view, he was 
quite justified,” replied the captain. 

I was rather impressed with the capacity of a 
Russian for adapting himself to the habits of any 
people with whom he may chance to live. I do 
not know whether such a turn of mind deserves 
contempt or praise, but it certainly argues great 
versatility and the possession of that clear and 
sound common sense which overlooks evil where 
it sees its necessity or the impossibility of sup- 
pressing it. 

In the meantime our tea was finished; the 


horses, ready harnessed, had long been waiting in 
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the cold snow outside. The pale moon shone in 
the west ready to sink into the dark clouds which 
hung over the horizon like fragments of a rent veil. 
We came out of the sackle. Contrary to the pre- 
dictions of my travelling companion, the weather — 
had cleared and now gave promise of a clear morning. 
The groups of stars studding the far-off vault in 
mystic patterns were slowly fading away before the — 
pale reflection which rose and spread over the deep 
red horizon, and gradually illuminated the moun- 
tain-tops with their covering of virgin snow. To 
the right and left appeared the blackness of the 
mournful and mysterious abysses, and vapours 
curling and twining like serpents crept down to 
them by the gullies in the great rocks as if 
feeling and fearing the approaching day. All was 
calm in heaven and earth, as in the breast of 
man after morning prayer, only at intervals a fresh 
delicious breeze from the east sported with the 
’ manes of our horses, which were covered with sleet. 

We started on our journey. Five toiling horses 
brought our carts up the winding road over Hut 
Mountain. We walked after the carts, frequently 
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stopping to put stones under the wheels when 
the horses began to fail. The way seemed to 
lead up into the heavens, for no matter how 
much one looked at it the track was still ascend- 
ing and ascending, until at last it was lost in the 
clouds which hung there since the day before, 
like a vulture watching his prey. 

The air became so rare that it was difficult to 
breathe; the blood rushed towards the head, and 
yet a certain gladness took possession of me, and 
I rejoiced that I was so high above the world. 
I can’t describe it—it was a kind of child-like 
feeling. Leaving far behind us all conditions of 
society, and approaching nearer to nature, we 
involuntarily become children again. All that we 
have acquired falls off from the soul, and it 
becomes again what it was long ago, and what 
probably it shall yet be. Any one who, like 
myself, has wandered about the desolate moun- 
tains, noted their characteristics and eagerly 
drank in their life-giving, exhilarating air, will 
know why I long to describe, to paint those 
bewitching scenes. | 
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At last we had accomplished the ascent of that 
mountain—we stopped and looked round us. A 
grey cloud hung upon the mountain and the 
coldness of the air told of an approaching storm; 
but eastward all was so bright and golden that 
we—that is, the captain and myself—entirely 
forgot the threatened danger. Yes, even the 
captain! In simple souls the sense of the beauty 
and grandeur of nature is a hundred times livelier 
and stronger than it is in us effusive narrators, 
whether with voice or pen. 

“T suppose you are accustomed to these mag- 
nificent scenes?” I said to him. 

“Yes, and one also can get used to the whistle 
of a bullet—that is, get used to suppress the in- 
voluntary heart-beating.” 

“I have heard that some old soldiers actually 
find that music rather agreeable.” 

“Of course, it 78 agreeable, if you like; still 
that is just because the heart beats stronger. 
Look,” he said, pointing to the east, “what a 
landscape !” 

And really such a panorama I believe I shall 
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hardly see anywhere else. The Coyshor Valley lay 
beneath us, intersected by the Aragava and 
another little river looking like two silver threads. 
A blue vapour was gliding along over its course, 
hasting from the warm rays of the sun towards 
the neighbouring glen. At either side mountain 
peaks of various heights covered with snow and 
shrubs were seen rising one behind another, and 
further off mountains still, but looking only like 
rocks in the dim distance. And all the snow was 
glistening in such a gladsome light, so beautiful 
and sparkling that one longed to stay there for 
ever. The sun had appeared above a dark blue 
mountain which none but a practised eye could have 
distinguished from a storm-cloud. Above the sun 
was a blood-red zone, which attracted the attention 
of my comrade. 

“TI told you,” he exclaimed, “that we should 
have bad weather to-day; we must hasten, or it 
will catch us on the Krestova. Hullo! stir your- 
selves,” he shouted to the Yamstshikes. 

The bolts under the wheels were exchanged for 
drags and we began to descend. 
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On our right was a cliff, on our left such an 
abyss that a whole village inhabited by Osetins 
looked like a swallow’s nest. 

I shuddered when I thought how—ten times in 
a year perhaps—a courier, sitting quietly and 
peacefully in his vehicle, travels in the dead silence 
of night over this road, where two carts cannot 
pass each other. 

One of our drivers was a Russian peasant of 
Zaroslao, the other was an Osetin. The latter led 
his brown horse with all possible caution; but our 
careless fellow did not even leave his seat. When 
I remarked to him that he might trouble himself 
a little about my portmanteau, as I had not the 
least wish to descend the precipice for it, he 
replied, “Sir, with God’s help we shall not fare 
worse than them; we're not here for the first 
time.” 

He was right. Of course we might have failed 
to reach the place, still we did reach it; and if 
men would consider it more they would soon be 
convinced that life is not worth troubling ourselves 


so much about. 
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Perhaps you are wishing to know the end of 
Bela? But as I am writing not a tale, but only 
notes of a journey, I cannot compel the captain 
to tell it any sooner than he himself begins to 
do so; therefore you must either wait or turn over 
a few pages, but I do not advise the latter course, 
because the crossing of Krestov Mountain, or as 
the learned Hamba calls it, le Mownt St. Christophe, 
deserves your attention. 

Well, we were descending that mountain into 
the Tshortov Valley*—there’s a romantic name for 
you! You see already among the inaccessible 
chasms the dwelling of the evil spirit; but here 
is the explanation of it. The name Tshortov 
Valley is derived from Tsherta,f and not Tshort,} 
for this place was formerly the boundary of Georgia. 
This valley was heaped with snow-drifts, remind- 
ing us in a very lively manner of Saratoo, Lam- 
boo, and other wild parts of our native land. 

‘At last we are at Krestova,” said the captain, 
when we had reached the Tshortov Valley, pointing 


* The Devil's Valley, + Which means a devil. 
| } Which means a line, 
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to the snow-covered mountain. On its summit 
was a black cross and over it was a scarcely visible 
path which travellers use only when the chasm 
at its side is filled up with snow. Our drivers 
said that as yet there had been no snow-slips, 
and for safety. they had to bring us round by 
another way. 

As we were about to turn we met about five 
Osetins, who offered us their services, and catching 
hold of the wheels, they began to draw the carts 
and shout with all their might; and truly the 
road was very dangerous. Above us on the right 
hung masses of snow, ready at the first breath of 
wind to rush down the cleft between the rocks. 
The narrow path by which we were travelling was 
covered with snow, in some places rolling under 
the feet, in others from the action of the sun’s 
rays, followed by the night frosts, it was turned 
into ice, so that we ourselves had great difficulty 
in getting along and the horses often slipped. 
On our left was a deep chasm, where a stream was 
flowing, now hiding itself under the icy bank, 
now rushing and. foaming among black stones. 
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It-took us two hours to cross the Krestov Moun- 
tain. Two versts in two hours! Meantime the clouds 
descended—it began to hail, to snow; the wind 
rushing down between the rocks roared and whistled 
like Nightingale—the Murderer; the stone cross soon 
disappeared in the mist, which in waves ever thicker 
and denser was coming rapidly from the east. 

By the way, concerning that cross there exists a 
strange but universal belief that it was erected by 
Peter the Great when he was passing through the 
Caucasus. Now, in the first place, Peter was never 
further than Dagostan, and, secondly, there is an in- 
scription in large letters stating that it was erected 
by order of M. Yermolov in 1824. But in spite of 
the inscription the belief is so deeply rooted that 
one really knows not what to believe, especially 
as we have got the habit of doubting all in- 
scriptions, — 

We had still to descend through the rocks and soft 
snow for five versts before reaching the station Kobi. 
The horses were tired, we were almost frozen. The 
storm howled louder and stronger than ever, just 


like our native northern winds, only its chants were 
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more mournful and more weird. ‘“ Ah, you exile,” I 
thought, “ well may you mourn for your wide and 
comfortable steppes! There you have room to 
stretch your cold wings, here you find yourself 
far too closely confined, like the eagle which, 
screaming, beats against the bars of his cage.” 

“Hard lines,” said the captain; “ nothing to be 
seen around us but mist and snow. See, we shall 
surely tumble down some precipice, or else remain 
sitting in some pit, and there below us Baydora has 
become so rough that we shall hardly be able to 
pass. Oh! my beloved Asia, on thy men and on 
thy streams can no man rely!” 

The drivers, with shouts and curses, were beating 
their horses, which stood snorting and refusing to 
stir from the spot in spite of the persuasions of the 
knout. 

“Your excellency,” said one of the drivers, “ will 
you not order us, while we can do it, to turn to the 
left? In any case we shall not be able to reach Kobi 
now. Below, in the hollow, we see something dark. 
I suppose they are houses; travellers always stop 


there in case of a storm. These fellows say they 
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will bring us there if you will give them vodka,” he 
concluded, pointing to the Osetins. 

«‘T know that, my friend; I know it without your 
telling me; those beasts are always on the watch to 
extort money for vodka,” said the captain. 

“ Still, you must acknowledge,” said I, “ that 
without them we should have been worse 
off.” 

“ Of course, of course,” he said, “those precious 
guides, they have a wonderful scent for tracking an 
opportunity, whenever any one is likely not to be 
able to find the way without them.” 

And now we turned to the left, and with much 
difficulty reached a miserable hovel, consisting of 
two apartments, built of flags and surrounded by a 
wall of the same. The ragged hosts received us 
cordially. I afterwards found out that they are 
kept and paid by our Government to accommodate 
travellers in bad weather. 

“ Everything is for the best,” I said, seating my- 
self near the fire; “now you will finish telling me 
about Bela; I am sure that what you told me was 
not the end of it.” 
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“ And why are you so sure?” asked the captain, 
with a significant smile playing over his face. 

“ Because it is not in the nature of things which 
begin in an extraordinary manner not also to end in 
the same way.” 

“Well, you are right.” 

“Y am very glad.” 

“Tt is all very well for you to be glad, but I can- 
not but feel sorry as I recollect—a beautiful girl she 
was, that Bela! After a while I got used to her as 
to a daughter, and she liked me. I must tell you I 
have no family. Of my father and mother I had not 
heard for about twelve years. Up to this time I had 
not thought of providing myself with a wife, and 
now it would not be so fitting. I was therefore glad 
to find some one to amuse me. She used to sing us 
all sorts of songs and dance a lesginka—and how 
she danced! I have also seen the ladies of our 
country, and once, about twenty years ago, I was in 
respectable society in Moscow. In what do they 
approach her? No, it was quite another thing. 
Grigori Alexandritch dressed her like a _ doll, 


cherished and caressed her tenderly, and she looked 
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splendid. The freckles disappeared entirely from 
her hands and face, her cheeks bloomed into 
rose colour, and she was such a merry girl— 
always playing tricks on me; God _ forgive 
her!” 

‘And what happened when you told her of her 
father’s death? ” 

‘We concealed it from her for some time until 
she got used to her position. And when we told 
her she wept for about two days and then got 
cheerful again. 

“Four months passed away in a state of affairs 
which could not have been happier. As I have 
already told you, Grigori Alexandritch was very 
fond of sport; when once he got into the woods 
and began to hunt boars or goats there was no 
end to it. One day I perceived that he was 
beginning to fall again into meditation and to 
walk about his room with his hands clasped behind 
him. After this, one morning, without saying a 
word about it to any one, he went out shooting 
and stayed out the whole morning. This was 


the first time; then he did it again and again, 
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and at shorter and shorter intervals. This is all 
right, I thought; I suppose a black cat jumped 
between them. 

‘One morning when I went to their quarters—I 
remember it as well as if it happened yesterday— 
Bela was sitting on the couch dressed in a black 
silk beshemet, looking so pale and sad that she 
alarmed me. 

‘¢ Where is Petshorin ?’ I asked. 

“Out hunting.’ 

“When did he go? this morning ?’ 

“She was silent, as if she felt it difficult to 
answer. 

““* No, he is gone since yesterday, she said at 
length, sighing deeply. 

“* Has anything happened to him?’ 

““¢ Yesterday, all day long, I thought and 
thought,’ she replied through her tears; ‘I 
imagined all kinds of misfortunes; sometimes I 
thought he was wounded by a boar, and then 
that a Tshetshenetsh had carried him away to 
the mountains. To-day I think he has ceased to 


love me.’ 
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“*My dear child, you could not have imagined 
anything more unlikely.’ 

“She began to weep; but again raising her head 
proudly and wiping away her tears, she said, ‘If 
he does not love me why doesn’t he send me 
back home? I don’t compel him to keep me 
here, and if this goes on I will go. I am not a 
slave, I am a prince’s daughter !’ 

“T tried to soothe her. ‘ Listen, Bela,’ I said. 
‘Don’t you know he couldn’t sit here for ever, 
as if he was sewn to your gown. He is a young 
man and loves sport, he goes away for a little 
while and comes back again, but if you are 
gloomy you will tire him out sooner.’ 

“<‘It is true—true, she replied, ‘I will be 
lively, and with a loud laugh she took up the 
tabor, began to sing, to dance, and to frisk 
ahout me. 

“But this excitement did not last long; she 
again threw herself on her couch and burst into 
a flood of tears. 

“What was I to da with her? You know 


never was much in the society of women. 
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began to consider what I should comfort her with, 
but I couldn’t think of anything. For some 
minutes we were both silent—an unpleasant posi- 
tion to be in. At last I said to her, ‘Shall we 
go for a little walk on the rampart ?’ 

‘‘The weather was magnificent. It was now 
September, and the day was fine and not too hot. 
The mountains looked like a picture. We walked 
up and down on the ramparts of the fort. Then 
she sat down on the grass and I sat by her. 
Really it is laughable to think of, I used to run’ 
after her like a nurse. 

“Our fort stood on high ground, and the view 
from it was very grand. On one side was a wide 
plain terminated with woods, which stretched far, 
far away to the mountains; here and there thin 
blue volumes of smoke were rising from the 
scattered Auls, and herds of cattle rambled 
loosely. From the other side was floating a 
rivulet, its banks covered with thickets, which hid 
the small hillocks stretching to the chain of the 
Caucasian mountains. 


“We were sitting on a corner of the bastion, 
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so that we. could see everything at either side. 
Suddenly I saw some one riding out from the 
wood on a grey horse and approaching us. He 
stopped at about a hundred yards from us on the 
other side of the river, and began to make his 
horse spin round as if he were mad. 

*“‘* Look, Bela,’ I said, ‘you have young eyes, 
who is that acrobat? Who is he come to perform 
for ?° 

“ She looked for a moment and exclaimed, ‘It is 
Kasbitsch! Ah, that villain, has he come to mock 
us then ?’ 

“When I looked steadily I saw it really was 
Kasbitsch ; it was his dark face, and he was ragged 
and dirty as ever. 

““< That is my father’s horse,’ said Bela; grasping 
my arm, she trembled like a leaf, and her eyes 
flashed fire. 

“¢ Ah!’ I thought, ‘and thou, too, my little 
soul—thy murderous blood is not silent.’ 

“Come here!’ I called to a sentinel; ‘ take 
your gun, and knock over that smart fellow—you 


shall have a silver rouble.’ 
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““< As you please, your excellency, but he should 
stand steady.’ 

“<«Tell him to do so,’ I said, jesting. 

“<Hullo, my friend!’ shouted the sentinel, 
‘wait a second! Stop spinning like a humming- 
top.’ 

“ Kasbitsch stopped to listen to what the soldier 
said to him. I suppose he thought he was asking 
him something. Why not? My hero fired, only 
close by the mark. The instant the powder ex- 
ploded Kasbitsch made his horse spring aside, 
shouted something in his own language, shook 
his whip and vanished. 

“¢*T hope you are ashamed of yourself, I said 
to the sentinel. 

‘“‘¢ Your highness,’ he replied, ‘he is gone away 
to die. Such a beastly people these are you 
can’t kill them at once.’ 

“About an hour later Petshorin returned from 
the chase. Bela threw herself upon his neck, and 
uttered not one complaint, not one reproach, for 
his long absence, she didn’t even seem displeased 
with him. 
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**¢ Listen ; Kasbitsch was here just now, we fired 
at him, you may meet him any moment, and 
those mountaineers are vindictive fellows. Do you 
suppose he doesn’t know that you helped Asamat 
to get his horse? I am sure he recognized Bela 
to-day. He is very sweet on her; you know a 
year ago he intended to marry her if he could 
get her.’ 

“‘Petshorin fell into meditation. 

“< Yes,’ he replied, ‘it is well to be watchful. 
Bela, from this day forward you must not walk 
any more on the rampart.’ 

“ Afterwards I had a long talk with him. I was 
sorry he had changed to the poor girl. He not 
only spent half the day in hunting, but he grew 
eold in his manner when with her, and now he 
seldom caressed her, and she suffered and faded 
away. Her little face became haggard, her large 
eyes grew dim. 

‘Sometimes I would ask her, ‘ Why do you sigh, 
Bela, are you. sad?’—‘No.—-‘Do you wish for 
anything ?’"—* No’—‘ Do you grieve for your 


relations ?’—‘I have none.’ (Often for days to- 
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gether one could hear nothing from her but 
‘Yes’ and ‘No.’ 

“TI often remonstrated with Petshorin. Once he 
said to me: 

“¢ Listen, Maxim Maximitch; I, am of an un- 
fortunate disposition—whether my training made 
me so, or God created me so, I don’t know; but 
this I know, whenever I find myself the cause of 
any one’s misery I am myself no less miserable. 
This, of course, is poor comfort for the other, but 
it is a fact. 

“¢In my early youth, as soon as I was free from 
the control of my parents I began to indulge im- 
moderately in all the pleasures that are to be had 
for money, and naturally those pleasures in time 
became hateful to me. Then I plunged into the 
great world, and very soon I tired of society also. 
I fell in love with celebrated beauties and won their 
love in return, but it excited only my fancy and my 
egotism—my heart remained empty. I began to 
study, but I soon grew weary of the sciences also. 
I saw that neither fame nor happiness depends on 


them in the least, because the happiest people are 
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the ignorant, and fame is success, and to achieve 
this nothing is needed but smartness. 

“<T then became verygloomy. After a little while 
I came tothe Caucasus. That was the happiest time 
of my life. I expected that there would be no dul- 
ness under the Tsetsein bullets; all in vain. Ina 
month I got so used to their whistle that I began 
to take more notice of mosquitoes, and then I 
grew more melancholy than ever, for I had lost 
my last hope. . 

“When I saw Bela in my house,when I first held 
her in my arms and kissed her lips—fool that I was 
—I thought she was an angel sent to me by com- 
passionate fate. JIerred. The love of the wild girl 
is a little better than that of an accomplished lady, 
but the ignorance and simplicity of the one soon 
became just as intolerable as the coquetry of the 
other. If it pleases you to know it, I love her still, 
and I am grateful to her for the few happy moments 
she gave me. I am ready to die for her, and yet I 
feel lonely with her. Whether I am foolish or 
wicked I know not, but Iam certain that I am as 


much, if not more, to be pitied than she is. In me, 
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my soul is ruined by the world, my imagination is 
restless, my heart dissatisfied. Everything is too 
little for me. I get used as soon to pain as to plea- 
sure, and every day my life becomes more empty and 
more sad. I have still one resource—to travel. As 
soon as I can I will go; but never in Europe. God 
forbid! I will travel to America, Arabia, India ; 
perhaps I shall die somewhere on the way. Atleast 
I know that this, my last hope, thanks to the storms 
and accidents of the road, shall not fail me so 
quickly.’ 

“In this way he spoke for a long time, and his 
words are engraved on my memory, for I had never 
before heard a young man of twenty-five speak so, 
and I hope, please God, I shall never hear it again. 
But will you tell me,” said the captain, turning to 
me; “you have been often in the capital, and quite 
lately too, are all our young fellows like this?” 

I replied that a great many spoke in this way, and 
I supposed that the majority of them meant what 
they said; that disgust with life, like all fashions, 
began in the higher circles and got dispersed among 
the lower, who help to bear them out, and that at 
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present those who are really the most weary strive to 
conceal that misery as a vice. 

The captain did not understand that dissimula- 
tion; he nodded his head and smiled significantly. 

‘Was it not the French who set the fashion of 
‘being sad ?” 

“No, it was the English who did it.” 

“‘ Ah, there it is,” he replied; “ they were always 
inveterate drunkards !” 

I immediately thought of a certain Muscovite lady 
who asserted that Byron was nothing but a drunkard! 
The captain’s remark was more pardonable, for in 
order to strengthen himself in his own abstinence 
from wine, he naturally tried to persuade himself 
that all the misfortunes in the world are the 
consequences of drunkenness. He went on with 
his story. 

‘‘Kasbitsch did not appear again, but I don’t know 
why. I couldn’t get the thought out of my head 
that he had come for some mischief. 

“ One day Petshorin invited me to go with him on 
a boar hunt. I refused at first, for what pleasure was 


there forme ina boar hunt? But I was prevailed 
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on to go. We took five soldiers with us, and started 
early in the morning. Till ten o’clock we wandered 
among the reeds, but we could not find the track of 
a boar. ‘I say, hadn’t we better return ?’ said I. 
‘What’s the good of being obstinate ? It seems to 
be an unlucky day.’ 

‘But Grigori Alexandritch didn’t like to return 
without game, although the day was hot and we 
were all pretty well tired. He was always such a 
queer fellow. When he took anything into his 
head he must do it. I think his mother must 
have spoilt him in his childhood. 

‘‘ At last, towards noon we found a cursed beast. 
Paff, paff! catch if you can, and he hid himself 
in the reeds. It was indeed an unlucky day, and 
now after resting a few minutes we were returning 
home. 

“We were riding close together with loose bridles 
and were approaching the fort, which was still 
hidden from us by trees, when we heard the dis- 
charge of a gun. We were both seized with one 
suspicion. Headlong we dashed forward in the 


direction of the report, and saw a few soldiers 
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standing together on the rampart and pointing 
out into the field where a rider was galloping at 
full speed, and holding something white on his 
saddle. Grigori Alexandritch yelled like the 
Tshetshenetsh, tore his gun from its cover, and 
galloped. I followed him. Fortunately, owing to 
the ill-success of our sport, our horses were not 
tired,and we pursued at the utmost speed. Each 
moment brought us nearer and nearer, and at. last 
I recognized Kasbitsch ; but I could not yet. clearly 
see what he had on his saddle. I overtook Pet- 
shorin and called to him, ‘It is Kasbitsch!’ He 
glanced at me, nodded, and struck his horse with 
the whip. 

‘“‘ And now we were within a rifle-shot of him. I 
don’t know whether his horse was tired, or not so 
good as ours; but Kasbitsch’s utmost efforts failed 
to keep him at a high speed. I think at that 
moment he must have longed for his Koragios. 
I looked around, and, to my astonishment, I saw 
Petshorin taking aim while at full gallop. 

“¢ Don’t fire! I shouted; ‘don’t waste a shot. 


We shall catch him all the same.’ 
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“Those young fellows always get excited at the 
wrong time. He fired, and the bullet broke the 
hind legs of the horse ; he nade two more bounds, 
stumbled, and fell on his knees. 

‘‘Kasbitsch jumped off, and we could see that he 
held « woman in his arms, enveloped in a tsharda. 
It was Bela—poor Bela! 

“He called out something to us in his own 
language and brandished his dagger above her. 

“There was not a moment to lose—I fired. The 
bullet must have hit his arm, for he immediately 
dropped it. When the smoke had cleared away, 
the horse lay wounded on the grass, and beside 
him lay Bela; and Kasbitsch, flinging away his 
gun, sprang into the bushes, and like a cat 
climbed up the face of one of the rocks. 

“T wished to fetch him down, but I had not time 
to reload. We dismounted and ran to Bela. 
The poor girl lay motionless, the blood streaming 
from her wound. The cursed villain! Had he 
stabbed her in the breast it would have killed 
her at once; but in the back—the most rascally 


stroke. She was senseless. We tore the tsharda 
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and bound up her wound. In vain did Petshorin 
kiss her cold lips—nothing could restore her to 
consciousness. 

‘“¢ Petshorin remounted, and we managed to place 
her also in the saddle; he held her in his arms, 
and we rode back. 

“After a few minutes’ silence, Grigori Alexan- 
dritch said: 

“©¢ See, Maxim Maximitch, we shall never bring 
her home alive this way.’ 

“< True,’ I said, and we urged the horses to full 
speed. 

“A crowd of people awaited us at the gate of the 
fort. We carefully carried the wounded girl into 
Petshorin’s quarters, and sent for the surgeon. 

“The surgeon, though drunk, came, examined 
the wound, and pronounced that more than a 
day she certainly could not live. He made a 
mistake.” 

‘‘Did she recover?” I exclaimed, catching the 
captain’s hand, and feeling glad. 

“No,” he replied; “but the surgeon erred, for 


she lingered on for two days.” 
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‘But can you explain how Kasbitsch contrived 
to steal her?” 

“Tt happened very simply. Bela did not heed 
Petshorin’s warning not to go to the river. You 
know it was very hot, and she sat on a stone 
and dipped her feet in the water. Kasbitsch stole 
up behind her, closed her mouth, dragged her to 
the thicket, and there he mounted his horse and 
galloped off. In the meantime she managed to 
scream. This alarmed the sentinels; they fired, 
and at the same moment we came upon the 
scene.” 

“But why did Kasbitsch want to take her?” 

“Why, indeed! Because those Circassians are 
born thieves. If anything is at all badly guarded 
they can’t resist the temptation ; sometimes, even 
when they don’t care for a thing, they steal it. 
This is a weakness you must pardon in them. 
And Bela had taken his fancy long before.” 

“‘And Bela died ? ” 

“Yes, she died; but she had long to suffer, 
and we also suffered much. About ten o’clock 


at night, when she regained consciousness, we 
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were sitting by her bed. As soon as she opened 
her eyes she began to call Petshorin. 

“YT am here, sitting by you, my djanetshka’ 
(which is, being interpreted, My dear soul), he 
said, taking her hand. 

“¢T shall die,’ she murmured. 

“We tried to console her as best we could, 
and told her that the surgeon had promised to 
cure her soon. She shook her head and turned 
to the wall. Ah, how she disliked to die! At 
night her mind wandered, her head was burning 
hot, a feverish tremor often ran through her whole 
frame. She muttered incoherent words about her 
father, her brother; she longed to be among the 
mountains at home. She also spoke of Petshorin, 
called him by various tender names, and reproached 
him for not loving his djanetshka. He listened to 
her in silence, his head resting on his hands, but 
not a tear could I see during the whole time. 
Whether he really could not have wept, or whether 
he could control his grief, I do not know; for my 
part, I think I never saw anything more touching. 


Towards morning the delirium ceased. For about 
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an hour she lay motionless, white, and so weak 
that we could scarcely mark her breathing. Then 
she rallied, and began to speak; but what do 
you think she spoke of? Such thoughts can 
only occur to the dying. She regretted that she 
was not a Christian, because, not being one, her 
soul in the next world could not meet that of 
Grigori Alexandritch; and so another woman 
would be his friend in heaven. I told her that 
I intended to baptise her before she died. She 
looked at me, and for some time could not say 
a word. At last she told me that she preferred 
to die in the faith in which she was born. So 
the whole day passed. How she changed during 
that day! Her whole face shrank, her eyes became 
large—so very large—her lips were burning. She 
felt an inward fire, as if a heated iron lay in her 
breast. 

“The second night came, and we had not closed 
our eyes, nor did we leave her bed. She suffered 
much, and moaned; but whenever her pain was at 
all relieved, she tried to persuade Grigori Alex- 
andritch that she was better, and asked to go 
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to sleep. She kissed his hand and held it in her 
own. Before dawn she began to feel the oppres- 
sion of death. She grew restless, threw herself 
about, flung off her bandages, and again blood 
began to flow. We re-dressed the wound; she 
became quieter, and asked Petshorin to kiss her. 
He stooped over her bed, raised her head, and 
pressed his lips to hers, so pale and cold. She 
clasped her trembling arms firmly round his neck, 
as if she wanted in her last kiss to transmit her 
soul to him. Yes, she did well to die! What 
would have become of her, had Grigori Alexan- 
dritch left her? And sooner or later this would 
inevitably have happened. 

“Till noon on the following day she was quite 
silent and submissive, though the surgeon tor- 
mented her with his mixtures and poultices. 

“* Why do you do all this?’ I asked him. 
‘Have you not said she must die ?’ 

“¢Don’t you know, Maxim Maximitch,’ he 
replied, ‘that it is well to keep conscience quiet?’ 

“A nice conscience! 


“Inthe afternoon she began to suffer thirst 
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We opened all the windows, but the outside air 
was hotter than the room. We placed ice near 
her bed; that also was of little use. ‘Water! 
water!’ she repeated in a husky voice, rising 
from her bed. I knew that this unbearable thirst 
was a sign of the approaching end, and I said so 
to Petshorin. 

‘“ Petshorin turned as white as a sheet; he filled 
the glass and handed it to her. I shut my eyes 
and began to say a prayer—I don’t know which. 
Yes, sir, I have seen many dying in hospitals 
after battle, but these were nothing to a death 
like hers. 

“What, I must confess, grieves me is that she 
did not even once before her death mention my 
name, and I think I loved her like a father. 
God forgive her! But after all what was I that 
I should be mentioned before her death ? 

“As soon as she had drunk some water she 
seemed relieved, and in about three minutes 
afterwards she breathed her last. We put a 
looking-glass to her lips—no sign ! 

“T led Petshorin out of the room, and we walked 
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together on the rampart for a considerable time, 
speaking not a word, our hands clasped behind 
our backs. His face expressed nothing in parti- 
cular. JI was sorry for it. Were I in his place I 
would have died of grief. At last we sat down 
on a stone and he began to draw something on 
the ground with a stick. I thought it the correct 
thing to try to console him. I began to say 
something. He raised his head and laughed. 
That laugh made my blood run cold, and I went 
away to make arrangements for the funeral. — 

“On the following day we buried her in that 
spot by the river where she sat for the last time. 
Around her grave grew shrubs of white acacia. 
I wanted to put up a cross, but that was not 
so easy, for, you see, she was not a Christian. 
I adorned her coffin with pieces of termalama 
and Circassian silver sequins which Grigori 
Alexandritch had bought for her.” 

“And what about Petshorin?” I asked. 

“ Petshorin, poor fellow, was not well for a long 
time, but I never again spoke to him of Bela. I 
knew he did not like to speak of her. About 
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three months later he was appointed to E regi- 
ment, and he left for Georgia. I have never met 
him since. Some one told me that he returned 
not long ago to Russia, but nothing about it was 
mentioned in the reports. We don’t hear things 
so quickly.” 

Here he entered upon a dissertation on the 
disadvantages of not getting news until it was 
a year old, I suppose just to banish the sad 
recollections. I did not interrupt him, nor did I 
listen. 

An hour after we found it possible to continue 
our journey. The storm had ceased, the sky had 
cleared, and we started on our way. 

I began again to talk of Bela. 

‘“‘And did you ever hear what became of Kas- 
bitsch ?” 

“Of Kasbitsch? I really don’t know. I heard 
of a Kasbitsch being in the right flank of the 
Shapsugs. He wears a red beshemet and bows 
very politely before our bullets, but it is 
hardly the same.” 

We parted in Kobi. I hired post horses, and 
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Maxim Maximitch was not able to follow me 
on account of the heavy baggage. We never 
hoped to meet again, still we did meet; it is the 
whole story..... But you must acknowledge 
that Maxim Maximitch is a man worthy of 
esteem. If you agree with me I shall be re- 


warded for my long tale. 
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ParTiInG from Maxim Maximitch, I galloped 
rapidly through the Terek and Daryal caves, had 
breakfast in Kasbeck, had tea in Lars, and arrived 
at Vladikavkas in time for supper. I shall not enter 
into descriptions of scenery which have no bearing 
on the narrative, pictures that express nothing, 
especially for those who have never been there ; nor 
do I mean to give statistical notes, which no one 
would take pleasure in reading. | 

I stopped at the inn where all passengers stop, 
notwithstanding the fact that there is no one to 
prepare you a pheasant or boilacabbage. The three 


invalids (soldiers) to whom the inn is intrusted are 
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always so stupid or so drunk that you can never 
elicit anything sensible from them. 

It was explained to me that I should have to stay 
in that inn for three days, for the okasia had not 
arrived yet from Ekaterinograd, and consequently 
could not have returned back to it. What a predica- 
ment to be in! Since bad kalambur® is not a very 
great consolation to a Russian, I had thought to 
amuse myself by writing down the tale about 
Bela, not having at the time the least notion that 
it was only the first link of what would prove a long 
chain of events. You see how sometimes an insig- 
nificant incident leads to grave consequences! But 
perhaps you do not know what an okasia is? It is 
the protection for the traffic crossing from Vladikav- 
kas to Ekaterinograd through Kabarda, and it con- 
sists of one anda half division of infantry and a gun. 

I passed the first day very pleasantly. On 
the second day, early in the morning, a vehicle 
drove into the court of the inn. Ah! Maxim 
Maximitch! We met like old friends. I offered 
him my room, and he accepted the convenience 


* The name of a drink. 
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without much ceremony; he even clapped me on 
the shoulder and shaped his mouth in the form of a 
smile. Such a queer fellow! 

Maxim Maximitch had great knowledge of the 
art of cooking ; he fried the phasan remarkably well, 
and poured oil over it; and I must confess that 
without him I should have had to subsist on dry 
food. A bottle of Kacheten wine helped us to forget 
the modest number of our dishes, which in truth 
consisted of but one; and lighting our pipes we sat 
down, I near the window, he nearer the stove. 
Indeed, the day was damp and cold. We were both 
silent. What could we talk about? He had told 
everything about himself which was interesting, and 
I on my part had nothing to say. I was looking 
through the window. Numerous little houses were 
scattered along the banks of the Terek, which in the 
distance continues to expand. The water was twink- 
ling through the trees, and at a distance towered 
the mountains like a forky wall, and beyond them 
Kasbeck protruded, with its white cardinal cap. I 
was now brooding upon the scene with feelings of 


pensive affection, and beginning to feel sorry to 
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have to part from it. We continued sitting thus 
for a considerable time. The sun was already 
hiding beyond the cold mountain summits, and a 
whitish mist was already spreading along the plains, 
when suddenly from the streets was heard the 
sound of tinkling bells, and the shouts of drivers. 
A few carts with dirty Armenians drove into the 
court of the inn, and behind them followed a 
vehicle ; its lightness, good construction, and gener- 
‘ally excellent appearance gave to the vehicle a 
foreign aspect. A man dressed in a Hungarian coat 
and wearing long moustachios was walking by it; 
one could not mistake the man’s calling to be any- 
thing but that of a lackey, judging by the bravado 
swagger with which he cleared the ashes of his pipe, 
and the manner in which he shouted at the drivers. 
It was obvious that he was a petted servant of a 
lazy master—something of a Russian Figaro. 
“Tell me, friend,” I exclaimed to him through 
the window; “is this the okasia that has arrived ?” 
He glanced at me impudently, adjusted his 
scarf, and turned away. An Armenian who was 


walking beside him answered for him with a smile, 
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that it was the okasia which had arrived, and that 
it would return on the following morning. 

“Thank goodness!” said Maxim Maximitch, 
approaching the window. “What a_ splendid 
vehicle!” he added. ‘I suppose it’s an official 
driving to Tiflis on some business. He evidently 
doesn’t’ know our hills!” 

“ You are joking, friend; they are enough toshake 
even an English vehicle to pieces. But who can 
it be? Let us go and inquire.” ; 

We went out to the corridor. At the end of the 
corridor was an open door leading toaside room. A 
servant and the driver of the strange vehicle were 
carrying in portmanteaus. 

“ Listen, friend,” said the captain, turning to the 
servant; “whose excellent machine is that, eh? 
What a beautiful vehicle!” 

The servant did not turn round. He was grumb- 
-ling something to himself, and continuing to loosen 
the portmanteaus. 

Maxim Maximitch got angry. He touched the 
_ tude fellow on the shoulder, saying, “I am talking _ 


to you, friend. Whose vehicle is it?” 
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“It is my master’s!” 

‘And who’s your master ?” 

* Petshorin ! ” 

“Now, now! Petshorin? Oh, good God! Did 
he ever serve in the Caucasus ?” exclaimed Maxim 
Maximitch, pulling me by the sleeve. His eyes 
glistened with joy. 

“Yes, I think he did. I am not long with 
him.” 

“Yes, yes! Grigori Alexandritch; isn’t that 
what you call him? We were great friends with 
your master,” he added good humouredly, slapping 
the lackey’s shoulder so as to make him stagger. 

“Permit me, sir, you are in my way,” said the 
servant, knitting his brows. 

“What a fellow you are, friend! Do you know 
that we were friends with your master, great friends. 
We lived together; but where is he?” 

The servant said that Petshorin remained with 
Colonel N—— to dinner. 

“Will he drop in here in the evening?” asked 
Maxim Maximitch, “or will you, like a good 


fellow, go down to him. If you do, tell him that 
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Maxim Maximitch is here—say that he knows all 
about it. Ill give a shilling for vodka.” 

The servant made a contemptuous grimace when 
he heard the money mentioned, but assured Maxim 
Maximitch that he would convey his message. 

“ He'll come immediately,” Maxim Maximitch 
said tome, with a radiant expression on his face ; 
“Tl go and wait for him at the gate. Ah, what 
a pity I don’t know Colonel N——.” 

The captain sat on a bench at the gate, and I 
went into my room. I confess I myself also awaited 
the appearance of that Petshorin with some im- 
patience ; though from the captain’s story I had not 
formed a very good opinion of him, yet some features 
of his character seemed to me very remarkable, 

An hour afterwards the invalid brought in the 
bubbling samovar and the tea-pot. 

“Maxim Maximitch, do you want some tea?” 
I shouted to him through the window. 

‘Thanks, I don’t feel I want any now,” he 
replied. 

“ Come and take some; look, it’s already late and 
cold.” 
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“It doesn’t matter, thanks.” 

“Well, please yourself,” I said, and began to 
drink my tea by myself. Ten minutes elapsed and 
the old man came into the room. 

“ You are right,” he said, “it’s better to take tea ; 
I was waiting; his man is long since gone in. I 
suppose he is engaged with something.” 

He drank his tea very quickly, refused a second 
cup, and went out again to the gates rather rest- 
lessly. It was clear that Petshorin’s negligence 
grieved the old man very much, more especially as 
he had spoken to me of the great bond of friendship 
between them. But an hour ago he was perfectly 
certain that. Petshorin would come running when he 
heard his name. 

It was already late and dark when, again opening 
the window, I began to call Maxim Maximitch, 
saying it was late and time to go to bed. He 
muttered something through his teeth; I repeated 
my invitation, but he did not reply. 

I lay on the couch, covering myself with my cloak, 
and would have slept very quietly had not the 


captain entered the room very late and awoke me. 
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-He threw his pipe on the table, walked about the 
room backwards and forwards, looked into the stove, 
and lay down at last on his couch, but spent the time 
coughing, spitting, and turning on his sides. 

“Ts it fleas that are biting you?” I asked. 

“Yes, fleas,” he answered, sighing heavily. 

On the following day I awoke very early, but the 
captain had preceded me. I found him at the gate, 
sitting on a bench. 

“T have to go down to the commandant,” he said, 
“and if Petshorin comes will you please send for 
me?” 

I promised to do so, and he ran as if his limbs 
had received again their youthful flexibility and 
strength. 

The morning was fresh and beautiful; golden 
clouds were crowding about the mountains and 
forming a new chain of aerial hills above them. 
Before the gates spread a large esplanade, and 
beyond it was the market-place, and being Sunday 
it was buzzing with people; bare-footed boys with 
pots of honey on their heads were whirling about 


me. I cursed them, for they prevented me from 
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thinking ; in short I began to share the old man’s 
restlessness. 

About ten minutes elapsed, and on the end of the 
esplanade appeared the man we were expecting. He 
was walking with Colonel N—-—, who, having come 
with him to the gates, took leave of him and retraced 
his steps to his residence in the stronghold. I im- 
mediately despatched an invalid for the captain. 
Petshorin’s servant came out to meet him and 
announced that the things would be packed up very 
soon, and handed him a box of cigars. The servant 
received several instructions and went away. His 
master, lighting a cigar, yawned twice, and sat on the 
bench on the other side of the gate. Now I shall 
try and draw you a picture of him. 

He was of medium height; his slender waist and 
broad shoulders showed that he was of firm build and 
capable of enduring all the hardships of a travelling 
life and changes of climate. His was a constitution 
not wrecked either by the dissipated life in the 
capital, nor by soul’s storms. His velvet duty-surtout, 
buttoned only on two lower buttons, enabled one to 


distinguish the dazzling whiteness of his shirt 
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—a mark of a respectable man’s habits; his 
gloves seemed to be purposely prepared for his 
small aristocratic hands, and when he took off one 
glove I was astonished at the delicacy of his white 
fingers. His walk was negligent and lazy, but I 
noticed that he did not swagger his arms—a true 
sign of a secretive disposition. But this is my own 
remark, based on my own experience, and I don’t 
particularly wish everybody to endorse it. When he 
sat down on the bench his waist bent into such a 
shape as if his back had no bones; the condition of 
his whole body exhibited a nervous weakness; he 
sat like Balsakova, a coquette of thirty years, after 
a tiresome ball. At first I would have taken him to 
be twenty-three, though afterwards I thought him 
to be fully thirty. His smile had something childish 
in it; his skin had some feminine tenderness, and 
his hair, naturally curly, covered richly and artisti- 
“cally his pale noble forehead, on which, after great 
observation, one could distinguish faint lines of 
wrinkles, which would be probably more distinguish- 
able in moments of extreme anger and mental irrita- 


tion. Though his hair was of a bright colour, his 
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moustache and eyebrows were dark. Thisis a mark of 
breeding in a man as a black mane and tail are with 
a white horse. To complete the portrait I will add 
that he had a little turned-up nose, teeth of dazzling 
whiteness, and brown eyes. I have to add a few 
more remarks about the eyes. 

Firstly, they did not laugh when he laughed. 
Did you ever remark such a peculiarity in men? 
It is a. symptom either of a wicked disposition 
or of constant and deep sadness. They shone 
from under the half-closed eyelids with a phos- 
phoric glitter, if one could use such an expression. 
It was not the reflection of soul’s heat or of a 
playful imagination; it was rather like the glitter 
of polished steel, dazzling but cold. His quick — 
glance was penetrating and left with you a dis- 
agreeable impression, as if you had been asked an 
objectionable question, and would have seemed impu- 
dent only for its quiet indifference. All these 
impressions, perhaps, entered my mind on account 
of my knowing some details of his life, and 
probably his appearance would have produced upon 


others quite different impressions; but since you 
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will never hear of him from anybody else but 
myself, then you must content yourself with my 
portraiture. I will add, in conclusion, that on the 
whole he was rather good-looking and had one of 
those original physiognomies which are especially 
pleasing to women. 

The horses were already at the gate and the 
bell was tinkling, while the servant had already 
announced twice to Petshorin that everything was 
ready, and Maxim Maximitch as yet did_ not 
appear. Fortunately Petshorin was buried in 
meditation and looking at the blue tints of the 
Caucasian mountains; he did not seem to be in 
a great hurry. iI approached him. 

“Tf you like to wait a little,” I said, “ you 
will have the pleasure of seeing an old friend of 
yours.” 

“Ah, yes,” he answered rapidly; “I was told 
yesterday about it, but where is he?” 

I turned round to the esplanade and saw 
Maxim Maximitch running as fast as possible. 
In a few moments he was already near us, scarcely 


able to breathe; drops of sweat were rolling down 
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his face, lumps of hair sticking out from under 
his cap attached themselves to his forehead, and 
his knees were trembling. He wanted to throw 
himself on Petshorin’s neck, but the other quite 
coldly, though with a pleasant smile, greeted him 
and stretched out his hand. The captain seemed 
to be stupefied for a second, but soon caught his 
hand eagerly with both his own; as yet he was 
not able to speak. 

“How glad I am, Maxim Maximitch! Well, 
how are you getting on?” asked Petshorin. 

“And thou—and you?” muttered the old man, 
with tears in his eyes; “how many years—how 
many days—but where are you off to now?” 

“J am going to Persia, and from thence 
further.” 

“Is it immediately? You will wait of course! 
Js it that we'll part at once? We haven’t seen 
each other for such a length of time.” 

“My time is up, Maxim Maximitch,” was the 
reply. 

“Good God; my God! Where are you hurrying 


now? I had so much to tell you, so much to 
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ask you! Well, have you retired now? Eh? 
What were you doing since I saw you?” 

‘‘T was sad,” replied Petshorin, with a smile. 

“Do you remember our life in the stronghold? 
What a district for shooting! You were a pas- 
sionate hunter—and Bela?” 

Petshorin got pale, faintly, and turned away. 

“Yes, I recollect,’ he ariswered immediately, 
forcedly jawuing: 

The captain began to ask Petshorin to remain 
with him for two hours more. 

‘We'll dine,” he said. “I have two pheasants 
and the Kacheten wine is very good here. Of 
course not the same as in Georgia, but of a 
better sort though. We'll have a good chat. 
You'll tell me of your life in Petersburg, eh?” 

“Really, dear Maxim Maximitch, I have 
nothing to tell. Good-bye; my time is up. I am 
in a hurry. Thanks for remembering,” he added, 
taking him by the hand. 

The old man knit his eyebrows; he was sad and 
angry, though he tried to conceal it. 

“It isn’t I that have forgotten anything. Well, 
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God be with you. It isn’t in this fashion that I 
hoped to meet you.” 

“That will do, that will do!” said Petshorin, 
embracing him fervently. “Am I not the same? 
What can one do? Every one has his own ways. 
God knows whether we'll meet again.” 

Thus saying he was already in his vehicle and 
the driver was already arranging the reins. 

“Wait, wait!” exclaimed the captain, catching 
hold of the doors of the vehicle; “I’ve nearly 
forgotten. I have your papers, Grigori Alexan- 
dritch. I am dragging them with me. Thought 
of meeting you in Georgia, but here’s where God 
made us meet. What shall 1 do with them?” 

“Whatever you like,”. answered Petshorin; 
“ good-bye.” 

“You are to Persia now, and when will you 
return?” shouted Maxim Maximitch after the 
vehicle. 

The vehicle was already a good distance off, 
but Petshorin made a sign with his hand which 
might have been interpreted: “Hardly ever; why 
should I?” 
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The ringing of the bell had already ceased a 
long time and the rolling of the wheels on the 
paved road was no longer heard, but the old man 
still continued standing in the one place in deep 
meditation. “Yes,” he said at last, trying to 
assume an indifferent appearance, though a tear 
of grief stood in his eyelids, ‘of course we had 
been friends, but what is friendship in our age! 
What is he to me? I am neither rich nor have 
I high rank, and in my age also I am not.on a 
par with him. What a swell he became since he 
went to Petersburg. What a vehicle! how much 
luggage! and what a proud lackey!” these words 
were pronounced with an ironical smile. “Tell 
me,” he said, turning to me, “ what do you think 
about that? Why the devil is he going to Persia 
now? Really it is very funny! I always knew that 
he-was a flighty man on whom one can’t rely. Yet 
it’s a pity that he'll end so badly—it can’t 
be otherwise; I always said so. There is not 
much in a man who forgets old friends.” He 
turned away to hide his irritation, and went 


walking about the court near his vehicle, looking 
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about the wheels, while his eyes were filled with 
tears. 

“Maxim Maximitch,” said I, approaching him, 
‘what are those papers which Petshorin left to 
you?” 

“God knows. Some notes.” 

“What do you intend doing with them?” 

“What do I intend doing with them? I will 
order them to be used for cartridges.” 

“Better give them to me.” 

He glanced at me with surprise, muttered some- 
thing through his teeth, and began to search his 
portmanteau. He took out one book of papers 
and threw it on the floor, then another, a third, 
and so until he finally threw down a tenth. His 
anger had in it so much of the child that I 
began to pity him and be amused by it. 

“There they are all,” he said; “I congratulate 
you on the discovery.” 

“And may I do with them anything I like?” 

“Tf you like, publish them in newspapers. 
What is that to me? I am neither a friend nor 


a relation of his. Quite true we lived under one 
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roof, but I have lived with so many other 
people.” 

I took the papers and hurried away with them, 
being afraid that the captain might repent. We 
were soon informed that the okasia was starting, 
and I gave orders about the packing of my things. 
The captain entered the room when I was putting 
on my cap. He did not seem to be preparing for 
the road; he had an assumed, cold look about 
him. 

“And you, Maxim Maximitch, aren’t you 
going ?” 

“No.” 

“Why is that?” 

“T haven’t seen the commandant, and I have 
something to give him.” 

“But haven’t you been with him this morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes, of course I was,” he answered, stam- 
mering; “but he wasn’t at home, and I didn’t 
wait.” 

I understood him. Poor man, perhaps it was 


the first time in his life that he had neglected 
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his duties for his private affairs, and how re- 
warded he was for it! 

_ “J am very sorry,” I said to him, “very sorry, 
Maxim Maximitch, that we should have _ to 
part so soon.” 

“Why should an uneducated old man _ run 
after you? You are a worldly youth and proud. 
While yet under Circassian bullets you are half- 
and-half, but when afterwards we meet you are 
ashamed to shake hands with us.” 

“T have not deserved such reproaches, Maxim 
Maximitch.” 

“You know I could not speak otherwise than 
I have done; but so far as my feelings are 
concerned, I wish you every happiness and a 
pleasant journey.” 

We parted very dryly. The kind Maxim 
Maximitch became a _ stubborn and cranky 
captain, and all because Petshorin, either in a 
moment of sadness or for some other cause, 
stretched out his hand when the other was pre- 
pared to embrace him. It is sad to see a youth 


losing his best and cherished hopes and fancies, 
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to see the rosy glass cruelly turned from him 
through which he gazed on the whole universe. 
But there is always the hope that he will re- 
place his old fancies by new ones, not less 
transitory, but also not less sweet. But what are 
the feelings to replace in one of such years ap 
Maxim Maximitch? The heart involuntarily 
becomes degraded and the soul closes up. 


I had to travel by myself. 


NOTE. 


Nor long ago I found out that Petshorin died on his way from 
Persia. That announcement I received with some pleasure, because 
it gave me the right to publish these sketches, and the opportunity 
of putting my name under the production of a stranger. God 
grant that the readers will not punish me for such an innocent 
forgery. 

Reading over these sketches, I was convinced of the sincerity of 
a man who laid bare so mercilessly his own weaknesses and vices, 
The history of a human soul, even of the most insignificant one, is 
more interesting and more useful than the history of a whole 
nation, especially when that soul’s history is the consequences of the 
observation of a ripe intellect, and when it is written without any 
desire either for sympathy or to astonish the world. Rousseau’s 
Confessions have this deficiency: he read them to his friends. 

Perhaps some readers would like to know my opinion of Pet- 
shorin’s character? To one with such a desire I would say, ‘‘See 
the title of the book.” “ But this is wicked irony,” many will say. 
_E-do not know. 
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TAMAN. 


Or all the small towns on the Russian coast, 
Taman is the worst. I nearly died of hunger 
in it and was nearly drowned too. I arrived 
there at night in a stage coach. At the entrance 
to the town I interviewed the Government officials 
and explained to them that I was an officer tra- 
velling on Government affairs, and _ therefore 
demanded Government lodgings. The centurion 
began to lead us about the town. Every lodging- 
house we stopped at was occupied. The air was 
very cold, I had not slept for three nights, and 
was tired and irritated. 

“Will you take me to some place or other? 
Lead me to the devil if you like, but find out a 
place,” I shouted at the centurion. 

‘‘There is another place I know of,” he replied, 
scratching his head, “but I don’t know whether 
your honour will like it; it is not clean there.” 

Not having a clear conception of the real 
meaning of the last word, I ordered him to show 


it to me. After a long ramble through dirty 
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lanes, on both sides of which I saw nothing but 
decayed walls, we reached at last a small domicile, 
situated at the extreme end of the sea-shore. 
The full moon shone on the slate roof and the 
white walls of my new quarters. In the yard 
stood another dwelling, but more forward, smaller 
and much older than the first one. The bank 
here made a steep descent straight into the sea, 
and below the dark blue waves murmured cease- 
lessly. The moon gazed serenely on the restless 
waters, and by its light I could see distinctly in 
the far distance two ships, whose black rigging 
hung like cob-webs against the pale vault of 
heaven. The boats were in the harbour. I 
thought to myself, to-morrrow I shall start for 
Helendjik. My servant. was a Cossack. Having 
ordered him to get out the portmanteau and to 
send away the driver, I called for the landlord— 
no answer. I knocked—silence still. What could 
be the meaning of it ? 

At last a boy of about fourteen crept out from 
the front room. 

“Where is the landlord ?” 
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‘“* None here.” 

‘What! there is no landlord?” 

“* None.” 

‘And the landlady ?” 

“She ran away to the country.” 

“Then who'll open the door for me?” said I. 
Knocking with my foot on the door, it opened of 
itself from the inside. 

I struck a match and held it up against the boy’s 
nose ; two white eyes were revealed, he was 
blind—stone-blind by nature. He stood before 
me motionless, and I began to examine the out- 
lines of his features. I confess I have peculiar 
prejudices towards all blind, dumb, deaf, crooked, 
hunchbacked, handless and footless people. I 
always think that there is some strange connec- 
tion between the outward appearance of man and 
his inward soul, so that by losing any member 
of his body the soul also loses some of its pro- 
pensities; and so I began to examine the blind 
boy’s face. But what can one read on a face 
devoid of eyes? I looked at him for a consider- 


able time with an involuntary commiseration, 
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when a very faint smile ran over his very thin 
lips, and, I do not know why, it produced on me 
a most unpleasant effect. A suspicion arose in 
my mind that this blind boy was not really so 
blind as he pretended. It was useless to try and 
persuade myself that blindness cannot be counter- 
feited—and for what object? But I could not 
help it, and often give way to presentiments. 

“Are you the landlord’s son ?” I asked him at 
last. 

“No.” 

‘Who are you then?” 

‘© A poor orphan.” 

‘‘ And has the landlady any children ?” 

“She had a daughter, but she eloped with the 
Tartar !” 
» © With what Tartar?” 

“The devil knows, a Crimean Tartar, a boat 
man from Kertsi.” 

I entered the room; two benches, a table, and 
an enormous box near the stove made up the 
whole furniture of the house, the walls were bare 


and had no images—-a bad sign! The sea wind 
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was rushing through a broken pane. I got out 
a wax candle from my portmanteau, lit it, and 
began to settle myself in the room. I stretched 
my burnouse on the bench, the Cossack settled his 
on another; I took out my sword, rifle, and put 
my pistols on the table; in less than half an 
hour the Cossack was already snoring, but I 
could not close my eyes. The boy with his white 
eyes was continually before me in the dark, and 
I lay in a restless condition for more than an 
hour. The moon shone at the window and her 
rays played on the floor of the dwelling, when 
suddenly a shadow glided by the bright track. 
I got up and looked out through the window ; 
somebody again ran past and hid himself, God 
knows where. I could scarcely believe that the 
being, whoever it was, had run down the shore, 
and yet there was no other place where he could 
have disappeared to. I put on my beshemet, girded 
on my sword, and stole out quietly from the room; 
on my way out I met the blind boy. I hid 
myself behind the door and he passed me with 
sure and prudent step. He had a parcel under 
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his arm, and turning to the harbour he descended 
by a narrow and crooked pathway. “In those 
days the dumb will begin to speak and blind 
will have their eyesight,” I thought, looking after 
him till he disappeared. Meanwhile the moon 
began to veil herself with clouds and a mist rose 
up from the sea; the light from the lantern of 
the nearest ship could be dimly discerned through 
the mist; the foam of the rolling waves glittered 
by the rustling bank and threatened every second 
to swallow it. With difficulty I followed the boy, 
and descending the steep shore I saw him turning 
to the right. He walked so close by the water 
that one could imagine him every instant being 
carried away by the waves. But judging from 
the precautions and firmness of his steps, from 
the way of his jumping from one stone to 
another, carefully avoiding rocks, the path seemed 
quite familiar to him. At last he stopped, and 
laying down his parcel he inclined his body as 
if listening attentively to something at a distance. 
I concealed myself behind a rock and watched his 


movements. A few minutes elapsed and a white 
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female figure appeared from the other side of the 
bank, and approaching him she sat down. Now 
and ‘then the wind, blowing in my direction, 
enabled me to overhear their conversation. 

“Well, blind one?” said a female voice, “the | 
storm is very strong, Yanko won’t come.” 

‘Yanko fears no storms,” was the answer. 

“The fog is thickening,” resumed again the 
female voice in a sad tone. 

“It is easier to pass the watch-boats in a 
fog,” replied the boy. 

“And if he should be drowned ?” 

“ Well, what then ? You'll go on Sunday to 
chapel without new ribbons.” 

Then followed an interval of silence; but what 
surprised me was, that the boy had spoken to 
me in the Little Russian dialect, whereas now 
he expressed himself in pure Russian. 

“You see I am right,” exclaimed the boy, 
clasping his palms, “ Yanko fears neither storms 
nor winds, neither mists nor watchmen; listen, 
this is not water splashing. No, you'll not 


deceive me, these are his long oars.” 
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The woman sprang up and began to look into 
the distance in a restless manner. 

“You are dreaming, blind one,” she said. 
“T can’t see anything.” 

With all my endeavours to distinguish in the 
distance anything in the shape of a boat I con- 
fess I did not succeed. After about ten minutes, 
on the mountainous waves appeared a black 
speck, now increasing, now diminishing in di- 
mensions. Slowly rising between the ridges of 
the waves and now descending into the dark 
depths, the boat was rapidly approaching the 
bank. He must be a brave sailor who ventures 
to pass the straits on such a night, and the 
cause that impels him to do it must be an 
important one. 

Meditating in this way I watched the poor 
boat ; once more it dived like a duck and then 
quickly raising its oars like wings it rose again 
from the trough amidst a sprinkling of foam. I 
thought it would strike the shore and be dashed 
to pieces, but turning rapidly on its side it got 


out uninjured into the small bay. 
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Out of the boat sprang a man of middle 
size, wearing a Tartar sheepskin cap. He 
motioned his hand and all three began to 
unload some things from the boat; the load was 
so great that up to the present I cannot conceive 
how the boat was not swamped. The three people, 
taking each a parcel, went along the shore. 

It was time to return home, but what I 
witnessed became so interesting to me, that I 
could scarcely wait for morning. My Cossack 
was very much surprised when he awoke and 
found me completely dressed, but I said nothing 
to him of the cause of my being dressed. I 
went to the Franagovy fortification to get instruc- 
tions from the commandant respecting our depar- 
ture to Helendjik, but the commandant had 
nothing important to say. “* All the boats in the 
haven are either watch-boats or mercantile ones, 
which have not even begun loading. The mail will 
probably arrive in three or four days and then we 
will see,” was his sole answer. I returned home 
sadly irritated. At the entrance I met my Cossack, 
looking very much frightened. 
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“It’s bad, your honour,” he said to me. 

‘Yes, friend, God knows when we'll be able 
to start.” 

Now he got more excited, and turning to me 
he said: 

“All isn’t very straight here. I met to-day 
a police sergeant; he comes from the Black 
Sea district and is an old friend of mine, 
he served last year in one regiment with me. 
When I told him where we were stopping, 
he said to me: ‘Now, friend, they're not 
straight—not good people!’ And really that 
blind chap is a curious sort of fellow. 
Blind as he is he goes alone to market for 
water and for bread. They seem to be quite 
used to these things here.” 

‘“* Has the landlady made her appearance at all ?” 

“ To-day, while you were out, the old woman 
and her daughter came in.” 

‘What daughter ? She has no daughters.” 

“God knows then who she is if not a 
daughter ; there’s the old woman sitting in her 


place still.” 
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I entered the apartment; the stove was exces- 
sively heated and in it a dinner was being pre- 
pared far too rich for poor people. The old woman 
to my inquiries replied that she was deaf. What 
could I do with her? I turned to the blind 
fellow, who was on his knees putting wood on 
the stove. 

“ Now you blind little devil,’ I said, taking 
him by the ear, “say where did you go with 
that parcel last night, eh ?” 

He began to scream and moan. 

‘“ Where did I go? I went nowhere with the 
parcel, What parcel ?” 

The old woman recovered her sense of hearing 
suddenly and grumbled, “ Such insinuations, and 
to a poor orphan, too! Why are you treating 
him so? What has he done to you?” 

I was disgusted, and walked out, hrmly resolved 
to find out the key to this riddle. 

Covering myself with a burnouse I walked out 
and sat on a stone to look into the distance. 
The sea, still perturbed from last night’s storm, 


expanded before me, and its monotonous murmur, 
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resounding like the din of a city at twilight, 
reminded me of old times, and carried my 
thoughts northward to our cold capital. Occupied 
with these recollections I fell into a reverie, and 
remained oblivious of everything around me for an 
hour or perhaps more. Suddenly a sound some- 
thing like a song fell upon my ears. It proved 
to be really a song, and the voice that sang it 
was feminine and sweet, but whence did it come? 
I continued listening; a clear melody, now slow 
and sad, now quick and lively; still no person 
was near me that I could see. The melody 
seemed to come down in strains from heaven. I 
raised my eyes; on the roof of my cottage stood 
a girl in linen dress and wearing loose hair—a 
real fairy. Shading her eyes with her hand from 
the rays of the descending sun, she gazed into 
the distance, now talking and laughing to herself, 
now singing again. I remember that song word 
for word : 


‘On the green sea, 
Fearless and free, 
Speed little boats with white sails. 
Amidst those little boats 
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My tiny one floats, 

A very bold boat 

With two sails. 

When the storm wind sings 
All the boats raise their wings, 
And fly on the breast of the sea. 
Then I turn to the sea 

And beg it to be 

Kind to my boat, and say, 
‘She bears to the shore 

Rare silks and rich ore, 

From fairy isles far away.’ ” 


I could not but think I had heard the same 
voice the night before. I fell into meditation for 
a moment; when I looked up again to the roof 
the girl had disappeared. Suddenly she glided by 
me humming and clapping her hands; she ran 
into the room where the old woman was, and 
they began to quarrel. The old woman was 
angry, and the girl only laughed. And now she ran 
out again, and jumping, my Undine stopped near 
me and stared as if surprised at my presence, and 
then turned round carelessly and walked quietly 
towards the harbour. This was not the end of 
the matter; she was knocking about my rooms 
the whole day, skipping and singing, she did 


not cease her pranks for a moment. What a. 
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strange being! There were no symptoms of 
insanity on her face; on the contrary, her eyes 
rested on me with bold penetration, and these 
eyes seemed to be endowed with some magic 
power, and each time they seemed as if they 
were expecting a question. But as soon as I 
would begin to speak she would smile cunningly 
and run away. 

Positively I never saw such another girl. She 
was far from being a beauty, but I have my own 
prejudices on the subject of beauty. There was 
good breeding in her. Breeding in women, as in 
horses, is of great importance ; that discovery owes 
its origin to Young France. It, 2.¢., breeding, and 
not Young France, is mostly reflected in the walk, 
in the hands and feet; the nose especially is of 
great importance. A correct nose in Russia is 
rarer than a small foot. My songstress did not 
look more than eighteen years of age. The un- 
common slenderness of her waist, the peculiar but 
graceful pose of her head, her long auburn hair, 
her slightly sun-burned neck, the skin of which 
had a golden reflection, and particularly her beauti- 
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fully designed nose, all this was absolutely 
bewitching to me. 

Though in her oblique glances I read something 
wild and suspicious—such is the power of my 
predispositions—the nose made me literally mad. 
I imagined I had found Goethe’s Mignon—that 
strange creation of his German imagination—and 
really there was much similarity between them ; 
the same rapid changes from the greatest restless- 
ness to complete repose, the same mysterious 
atmosphere seemed to surround them, and they 
both skipped and sang strange songs. 

Towards evening I stopped her at the door and 
began to talk to her. 

“Tell me, my beauty,” I began, “what were 
you doing to-day on the roof?” 

“I was looking whence the wind blew.” 

“What did you want to know it for ?” 

‘‘ Whence the wind blows there is happiness.” 

“Well, did you invite happiness by singing?” 

‘‘ Where one sings there is luck.” 

“And what if you sing to yourself some 


troubles ? ” 
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“Well, what about it? When it isn’t good 
then it is bad, and from bad to good is a short 
step.” 

“Who taught you that song about the sea?” 

“‘Nobody. When I like I'll begin to sing, and 
he who is able will understand it, and he who ought 
not to hear it, will not understand it.” 

“ And what is your name, my songstress ?” 

‘* He who christened me knows it.” 

*‘ And who christened you?” 

“How can I tell?” 

“ How secretive you are! But I have managed 
to discover something about you”—she did not 
change her face, nor did her lips tremble, as if 
the matter did not concern her at all—‘1 found 
out that you went last night to the shore.” 

And I told her everything I saw there in a 
very serious manner, thinking to excite her; but 
not a bit. She burst out in loud laughter. 

“You have seen much, but you know very 
little, and the things you know keep under 
lock and key.” 


“ And what if I would, for instance, inform the 
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commandant ?” said I, assuming a very serious, 
rather a severe expression. Suddenly she gave 
a spring, began to sing, and disappeared like a 
frightened bird from a bush. My last worde 
were entirely out of place; I did not know then 
their importance, and I had ultimately to regret 
them. 

At dusk I ordered my Cossack to get our’ tea 
ready and light the candles, and I sat down at 
the table smoking a pipe. I was already finish- 
ing my second cup of tea when the door opened, 
and I heard behind me a slight rustle of a dress 
and the sound of footsteps. I was somewhat 
startled, and I turned round suddenly and beheld 
her—my Undine! She sat opposite me, silent 
and motionless; she lifted her eyes, and—I do 
not know why—I imagined they were full of 
tenderness and softness. Her gaze reminded me 
of those looks which in olden times had ruled 
my life. She seemed to wait for a question, 
but I was silent. I was filled with inexplicable 
emotion. Her face was slightly pale, signifying 


some inward struggle; her hand was aimlessly 
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\ 
wandering about the table, and I even perceived 


in it a slight tremor; her breast was swelling 
highly, and sometimes she seemed to suppress 
her breathing. This comedy began to tire me, 
and I was intending to interrupt it in the 
most prosaic fashion, namely, to offer her a cup 
of tea, when suddenly she sprang up, entwined 
my neck with her arms, and sealed on my lips 
a soft kiss full of warmth. My head began 
to reel, I pressed her in my arms with all the 
vigour of my youthful days, but she, like a snake, 
managed to free herself from my embrace, and 
whispering to me, “ To-night, when all are asleep, 
come out to the bank,” she ran out from the 
room. On her way out she knocked down the 
tea-pot and the candles, with which the Cossack 
was now preparing tea for himself. ‘ Such a 
devil of a girl!” he shouted, lying on his mat- 
tress. He had hoped to warm himself with the 
remainder of the tea. Only then I recollected 
myself. 

Two hours afterwards, when all was silent on 


the harbour, I awoke my Cossack. “If I fire 
8 
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with my pistol, run to the bank,” I said to him. 
He opened his eyes widely and stared at me. 

“ All right, your honour,’ he answered me- 
chanically. 

I put my pistol in my belt and went out. She 
awaited me at the end of the descent; her dress 
was more than light, a kerchief was bound 
round her waist. 

“Follow me,” she said, taking me by the hand, 
and we began to descend. I could not understand 
how I escaped breaking my neck; down below 
we turned to the right and went by the same 
way I pursued on the previous night when I saw 
the blind fellow leaving the place. The moon 
had not yet risen and only two stars, like watch- 
lights, shone solitary in the dark blue vault of 
heaven. The heavy waves were rolling after one 
another, slowly lifting the solitary boat by the 
bank. 

“Come into the boat,” said my companion. 

I hesitated. I was never a great admirer of 
sentimental trips on the sea, but there was no time 


now to linger. She jumped into the boat, I 
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followed her, and ere I could think I saw that we 
were drifting along. 

“What does all this mean?” I said in a severe 
tone. 

‘This means,” she said, sitting beside me and 
embracing my waist, “this means that I love 
you.” And her cheek touched mine, causing me 
to feel her warm breath on my face. 

Suddenly, I heard something noisily fall mto 
the water; I felt my belt, and there was no pistol. 
A terrible suspicion stole into my mind, my blood 
rushed to my head. When I looked round, we 
were already fifty yards from the shore and I 
could not swim. I made an effort to push her 
away, but she clung to me like a cat with her 
nails, and suddenly a strong push nearly put me 
overboard. The boat swayed; but I regained 
ground and entered into a desperate struggle ; 
my mad rage inspired me with enormous strength, 
but I soon detected that I was inferior to my 
antagonist in skill. 

“What do you want?” I shouted, squeezing 


her small hands with all my might. Her fingers ~ 


8—2 
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aragked. Hut she uttered no sound; her snake-like 
nature enabled her to endure even that torment. 

‘You saw,” she answered, “ you would inform !” 
And with a supernatural power she threw me on 
the gunwale of the boat. We both hung over 
the side of the boat; her hair touched the water; 
a moment was not to be lost. I rested my knee 
on the bottom of the boat, caught her plaits with 
one hand, with another her throat; she let go 
my dress, and I instantly threw her into the waves. 
It was already very dark; her head appeared once 
or twice amidst the sea foam, and I saw nothing 
more ! 

In the bottom of the boat I found the half of an 
old oar, and after great difficulties I managed at 
last to reach the shore. As I was making my 
way to my house, I looked involuntarily in the 
direction where, on the previous night, the blind 
fellow awaited the nocturnal mariner. The moon 
was now moving along the sky, and I imagined 
I saw a white figure sitting at the bank. Filled 
with curiosity, I stole into the grass and crept 
towards the white form; lifting my head, I could 
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see everything that was going on along the shore, 
and to my great surprise and joy I recognized in 
that white object my mermaid. She was pressing 
out from her long hair the wet foam. Soon 
the boat appeared at a distance and was rapidly 
approaching the shore. As on the previous eve, a 
man sprang out of the boat; he wore a Tartar 
cap, but his hair was cropped Cossack-like, and 
in his belt was stuck a large knife. 

“Yanko,” she said, “everything is lost now!” 

Their conversation continued, but the tone in 
which they spoke was so low that I could not 
overhear what was said. 

«And where is the blind one?” said Yanko, 
raising his voice. 

“T sent him,” was the reply. 

A few minutes afterwards the blind fellow 
appeared with a sack on his back, which they 
pat into the boat. 

‘“ Listen, blind one,” said Yanko; “you watch 
that place—you know? There are costly things 
there. Tell (I did not hear the name) that I 


am no longer a servant of his; our affairs have 
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taken a bad turn, he'll see me no more, it is too 
dangerous now. I'll go and look for work in some 
other place, but he'll not find another fellow like 
myself. And add, had he paid Yanko more for 
his labour, Yanko wouldn’t: have left him. And 
now my road is everywhere where the wind blows 
and the sea grumbles!” 

After a short interval of silence, Yanko con- 
tinued: “She'll come with me, she can’t remain 
here, and say to the old woman that it is high 
time for her to die. She ought to know it in 
common decency. She'll see us no more.” 

“And I!” said the blind one, in a pititful 
voice. 

‘What do I want you for?” was the answer. 

Meanwhile, my Undine jumped into the boat 
and waved her hand to her comrade. He put 
something in the blind fellow’s hand, saying, 
‘Here, buy some cakes.” 

“Ts that all?” asked the fellow. 

“Well, here’s more,” and the falling coin clanked 
on the stones. The blind one did not pick it up. 


Yanko sat in the boat; the wind blew from the 
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shore; they lifted a small sail and stole away 
swiftly. For a long time the white sail was 
visible against the heavens, and the blind fellow 
continued sitting on the bank, and now I imagined 
I heard him sobbing. The fellow did really weep, 
and for a long time too. I felt very sad. And 
why did fate bring me in contact with a peaceful 
circle of honest contrabandists? Like a stone 
thrown into smooth water I disturbed their peace, 
and like a stone [I nearly went myself to the 
bottom of the sea! 

I returned home. In the entrance was flickering 
a tallow candle in a wooden candle-stick, and my 
Cossack, contrary to orders, was fast asleep with 
his rifle in both hands. I left him alone, and 
taking the candle I went into my room. Alas! 
my box, my sword with a silver handle, my 
Dagestan dagger (a present from a friend), all 
had disappeared. It was only now that I guessed 
what the things were which the blind fellow carried 
on his back. I awoke my Cossack with a very rude 
blow, and having abused him a little I quieted 
down. After all, what could one do? Would 
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it not have been ridiculous to complain to the 
authorities of a young girl of eighteen who nearly 
drowned me, and of a blind boy who robbed me? 
Thank God, on the following morning we found 
means to continue our journey and left Taman. 
What was the end of the old woman and the blind 
boy I do not know. And what concern of mine 
are the sufferings and enjoyments of humanity— 
I, a travelling officer, and on Government affairs 


too! 
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lita May.—I arrived yesterday at Pyatigorsk, and 
hired lodgings in a most elevated part of the 
town at the foot of Mashuk. 

At five o’clock this morning when I opened the 
window my room was filled with the beautiful 
odour of flowers which were growing in a modest. 
little garden outside. The boughs of the bloom- 
ing cherry trees nodded at me through the win- 
dow, and the wind sometimes covered my writing 


table with their white petals. The view from 
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three sides is magnificent. In the west looms 
the hazy blue Beshtu, like “the last cloud of a dis- 
persed storm.” On the north Mashuk rises like a 
rigid Persian cap and hides a great part of the 
horizon. The view to the east is more cheerful. 
Below me lies the new, clean little town; the 
sulphur wells bubble; the crowd talks noisily, and 
in the distance the mountains rise in an amphi- 
theatre, growing gradually bluer and hazier till they 
are lost in the horizon, where the silver chain of 
snowy hills stretch far away, beginning with Kasheck 
and terminating with the double-peaked Elburz. 

I feel that life is very pleasant in the midst 
of such a scene as that before me. A soothing 
feeling diffuses itself through all my veins. The 
air is pure and fresh as the kiss of a child, and 
the sun shines radiantly in a delicious blue sky. 
What more could man ask for? It seemed as if 
the restless passions and longings which torture 
man might here find balm and repose. 

But it is time for me to be stirring. I think I 
shall go to the Elizavetian wells. There in the morn- 


ing, I understand, all the visitors usually assemble. 
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Descending to the heart of the town I walked 
along the pathway, and on my way I met a 
few sad groups lazily ascending the hill. Most 
of the groups were composed of steppe land- 
lords. This one could know at once by the 
worn-out, old-fashioned surtouts of the men, and 
by the showy dresses of their wives and daughters. 
The women looked as though they were weary of 
gazing at the youths of the place, for they stared 
at me with a tender curiosity. The St. Peters- 
burg cut of my surtout must have misled them, 
for as soon as they observed my military cap they 
turned away in disgust. The wives of the autho- 
rities of that place are much more pleasing. They 
pay less attention to the uniform, for they are 
accustomed to meet in the Caucasus a warm heart 
under bright buttons, and under the military cap 
an educated mind. These ladies’ hearts are tender, 
very tender. Every year their admirers are 
changed, and perhaps this is the secret of their 
inexhaustible tenderness. 

Ascending by a narrow pathway to the Eliza- 


vetian well I overtook a crowd of civilians and 
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military men, who, as I afterwards was informed, 
constitute a separate class. They drink—not 
always water—walk but little, and hardly ever 
flirt. They gamble and complain of loneliness. 
They daintily dip their glasses in the well of sul- 
phur water; and they usually assume an academical 
pose when not in motion. They are dandies. 
The civilians wear light blue neckties, and the 
military men show their ruffles from under their 
collars. They profess a deep hatred of provincial 
ladies, and sigh for metropolitan drawing-rooms, 
where, by the way, they are never admitted. 

I reached the well at last. Near it stood a 
little house with a red roof, and over the bath 
and beyond it, was a gallery where people walk in 
inclement weather. A few wounded officers sat 
there, pale and sad, with their crutches gathered 
up. <A few ladies walked quickly backwards and 
forwards, awaiting the action of the waters. 
Amongst them were a few pretty little faces. 
Under the alleys of grapes sometimes peeped out 
the showy bonnet of an unmistakable lover of a 


dual retirement, because it was invariably accom- 
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panied by either a military cap or a round hat. 
On the steep rocks, where the pavilion named 
JEoloyen Harp is erected, were seen lovers of 
scenery directing their telescopes on Elburz. 
Amongst them was a tutor with two pupils who 
came for a cure for scrofula. I stopped, being 
tired, at the base of the mountain, and leaning 
against the corner of the house began to look at the 
surrounding picturesque views, when suddenly I 
was startled by a familiar voice: 

“Petshorin! Are you long here?” 

I turned round. 

“ Grushnitsky |” 

We embraced each other. I became acquainted 
with him in service. He was wounded in the 
foot and departed for the waters a week before me. 

Grushnitsky is a cadet and only a year in 
service. He wears a thick soldier’s overcoat, and 
against his breast hangs a small soldier’s George’s 
cross; he is well built, his complexion is dark, 
his hair black, and one would have taken him to 
be twenty-five, though he is scarcely twenty-one. 
When he speaks he usually throws his head back- 
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wards and curls his moustache with his left hand, 
while with his right hand he supports himself on 
his crutch. He speaks rapidly and pompously, and 
is one of those men who on all occasions have 
some magnificent phrases ready ; who are never 
impressed by simple beauty; and who deliberately 
invest themselves in an atmosphere of inscrutable 
mystery, and suggest by their demeanour that 
they have known extraordinary suffering. To make 
a display is their pleasure; they are loved to ex- 
tremes by romantic provincial ladies. In their old 
age they become either peaceful landlords or 
drunkards; sometimes both combined. They 
contain in their souls many good qualities, but 
not a spark of poetry. Grushnitsky has a passion 
for declamation; he floods me with words as soon 
as the conversation assumes a turn of an unusual 
nature. I never can argue with him; he never 
replies to your statements and never listens to 
you. As soon as you have finished he begins a long 
dissertation, apparently having some connection 
with what you have said, but ‘in reality only a 


continuation of his own speech. He is very 
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witty; his epigrams are often amusing, but never 
sharp and wicked; he never could slay you with 
one word; he has no knowledge of people and 
their weak points, because all his lifetime has 
been engaged solely with himself. His object is to 
become a hero of a novel. He has tried very 
often to persuade others that he is a being not 
created for this world, but one predestined to some 
mysterious and god-like agonies. It is on account 
of this, that he so proudly wears the soldier’s over- 
coat. I understand him, and therefore he dislikes 
me ; though apparently we are on the best of terms. 
Grushnitsky has a reputation for great bravery. I 
have seen him in engagements; he brandishes his 
sword, shouts, and throws himself forward, shutting 
his eyes. This is somehow not Russian bravery ! 

I also do not love him. I feel that some time 
we shall meet on a narrow path, and one of us will 
not be satisfied. 

His arrival on the Caucasus is also the con- 
sequence of his romantic fanaticism. I am 
sure that on the eve of his departure from his 


native village, he spoke with a sad appearance to 
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some good-looking neighbour; that he was going, 
not simply to serve but looking for death; 
‘“‘ Because ”—here he covered his eyes with his 
hands and continued—“ No, you (or thou) can’t 
know the cause; you must not know it. Your 
pure soul would be astounded! and why should 
I shock you? What am I to you? Will you 
ever comprehend me?” &c. He told me himself 
that the cause that made him enter the K regiment 
must remain an eternal secret between him and 
heaven. Still, in those minutes when Grushnitsky 
throws off his tragic dress, he is very mild and 
amusing. I am always curious to see him in the 
company of women—there he is at his best. 

We met as old friends. I inquired of him his 
mode of life, of the waters, and of the remarkable 
personages he no doubt had met. 

“We lead a very prosaic life,” he said, sighing ; 
“those who drink the waters in the morning are 
dull, like all invalids, and those who drink wine in 
the evenings are intolerable, as all healthy people 
are. There is female society, but that is no great 


consolation; the ladies play whist, dress badly, 
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_and speak horrible French. The only persons from 
Moscow this year are the Princess Ligovskaya with 
her daughter, but I am not acquainted with them, 
my soldier’s cloak being a seal of refusal.” 

At that moment two ladies passed us on their 
way to the well; one was of respectable age, the 
other slender and young. Their faces, which were 
sheltered by bonnets, I could not well see, but 
they were dressed in accordance with the strictest 
rules of refined taste; there was nothing super- 
fluous. The second wore a close dress, gris de 
perles; a light silk handkerchief embraced her 
snowy neck. The shoes, couleur puce, laced her 
dainty little feet so beautifully, that one well-nigh 
blasé of beauty could not but express surprise. Her 
light but modest walk in some inexplicable manner 
bespoke virginity. When she passed close by us, an 
inexplicable odour, which is often contained in 
the letter of a tender woman, exhaled from her. 

“This is the Princess Ligovskaya,” said 
Grushnitsky, “and the girl with her is her 
daughter Mary, as she calls her in English. She 


is only here three days.” 
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‘And you manage to know her name already?” 

“Yes, I heard it accidentally,” he replied, redden- 
ing. ‘I confess I don’t like to know them. Those 
proud nobles look on us military men as on savages. 
They do not care whether there is intellect under the 
numbered cap, or a heart under the thick cloak.” 

“ Poor cloak!” I said smiling. “And who is 
that gentleman who approaches them, and with 
such humble courtesy hands them the glass ?” 

“Oh! that is a Moscow swell, Rayevitsh. He 
is a gambler; this you can at once see by his 
thick gold chain, which hangs on his dark blue 
waistcoat. And what an enormous stick !—just 
like Robinson Crusoe’s; and the beard and hair all 
settled a la mougik.” 

‘You seem to be bitter towards all mankind.” 

“ And there is reason for it.” 

“Oh, really.” 

At this time the ladies left the well and were 
passing us. Grushnitsky managed to assume a 
dramatic position with the aid of his crutch, and 
replied to me loudly in French: 


‘Mon cher, je hais les hommes pour ne pas les 
9 
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mépriser, car autrement la vie serait une farce trop 
degoitante.” 

The good-looking young princess turned round 
and bestowed on the speaker a long inquisitive look. 
The meaning of that look was not evident; but it 
did not express ridicule, upon which I congratulated 
my friend from the bottom of my heart. 

“This princess is extremely good - looking,” 
I said to him. “She has such velvet eyes— 
exactly velvet eyes. I advise you to use that 
expression when you talk of her eyes; the lower 
and upper eyelashes are so long that the sun’s 
rays are not reflected from her eyes. I love those 
eyes without glitter; they are so soft that they 
seem to caress you. But I think this is the 
only good feature in her face. And what are 
her teeth like? Are they white? This is a 
very important matter; pity she did not smile at 
your rich phrase.” | 

“You talk of a good-looking woman as of 
an English horse,” said Grushnitsky, rather in 
disgust. 

“Mon cher,” I replied, endeavouring to imitate 
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his tone, “Je méprise les femmes pour ne pas 
les aimer, car autrement la vie serait une melo- 
drame trop ridicule.” 

I turned away and left him. I walked for half 
an hour among the grape valleys, the rocks, and 
the bushes. When the day began to get too 
warm I returned home. 

Passing near the sulphur well, I stopped for a 
second under the roofed gallery to rest a little 
and breathe under its shadow, which gave me 
an opportunity of witnessing a very curious scene. 
The actors in that scene were in the following 
positions, The old princess with the Moscow 
swell sat close together, and were, as it appeared, 
engaged in a very serious conversation. The 
young princess, finishing her last glass of water, 
walked meditatingly about the gallery; no one 
else was at that time on the promenade. I 
approached nearer, and hid myself in the corner. 
At that minute Grushnitsky dropped his glass 
on the sand and tried to lift it up; his sore 
foot prevented him. Poor fellow! How cunningly 


he supported himself on the crutch, but all in 
9—2: 
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vain—his face really assumed a suffering aspect. 
Princess Mary saw it all better than I did. 
With the lightness of a bird she ran over to 
him, bent, and lifting the glass handed it to 
him with a gesture full of inexpressible grace; 
then she blushed deeply, looked around the gal- 
lery, and being convinced that she escaped her 
mother’s observation she composed herself. When 
Grushnitsky opened his mouth to express his 
gratitude to her, she was already far away from 
him. A minute later she walked out with her 
mother and the young dandy, and when passing 
by Grushnitsky she assumed an appearance of 
decorum and dignity. She did not even turn 
round, nor remark the passionate glance with 
which he followed her till she disappeared under 
the elms of the pathway. But here again ap- 
“peared her bonnet in the street; she ran 
through the gateway of one of the best houses 
of Pyatigorsk, her mother followed after her, 
taking leave of Rayevitsh. It was only then 
that my poor passionate cadet remarked my 
presence. 
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“You saw,” he said, firmly pressing my hand. 
“She is simply an angel.” 

“Why?” I said with an appearance of the 
purest innocence. 

“Haven't you seen it?” 

“No; I saw she lifted your glass; if the porter 
had been here he would have done the same 
thing, only a little more quickly, hoping to get 
something for vodka. But it is evident she 
pitied you; you made such a horrible grimace 
when you rested on your wounded foot.” 

“And you were not touched looking at her, 
when her soul shone in her face ?” 

“No, I was not.” 

I lied. But I wanted to make him mad. I 
have an innate passion for contradiction. The 
whole of my life was only a chain of sad contra- 
dictions of my heart and intellect. The presence 
of an enthusiast always makes me feel the Christ- 
mas chill; and I think that constant association 
with a phlegmatic being would make of me | 
a passionately romantic man. I confess a dis- 


agreeable but a well-known feeling possessed me 
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at that moment. This feeling was envy—lI say 
openly—envy; because I am used to acknowledge 
everything openly. But I must add that I be- 
lieve a young man could hardly be found, who, 
on meeting a good-looking woman for the first 
time who captivated his passing fancy, would not 
feel envious if she favoured another, equally a 
stranger to her, more than she favoured him. 
Hardly, I say, could there be found such a young 
man—that is to say, amongst those living in the 
great world, and who are used to pet their selfish- 
ness—who would not be seriously annoyed by 
witnessing such a preference. 

Silently we descended the hill, and passed the path- 
way of the house where our beauty had disappeared. 
She was sitting at the window. Grushnitsky touched 
my sleeve and cast at her one of those tender, misty 
glances which have so slight an effect on a woman. 
I raised my lorgnette at her; and remarked at the 
same time that she smiled at his glance, but that 
my conduct irritated her seriously. And, really, 
how dare a Caucasian military man direct a 


lorgnette at a Muscovite princess ! 
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13th May.—This morning I was visited by 
the doctor. His name is Verner, but he is a 
Russian. Still, what is there astonishing in 
this? I knew one Ivanoff, who was a German. 
Verner is a man of importance for many reasons. 
He is a sceptic and a _ materialist, as most 
medical men are, and together with this a 
poet. Seriously, he is a poet in mental bias 
and often in words; though he never wrote 
two verses in his life. He had studied all the 
life strings of the human heart as one learns 
the veins of a corpse; but he was never able 
to avail himself of his knowledge, as sometimes 
an excellent anatomist cannot cure one of a fever. 
Verner usually laughed quietly at his patients; 
but once I saw him weep over a dying soldier. 
He was poor, dreamt of millions, but would not 
take one step for wealth. He told me once that 
he would sooner oblige his enemy than his 
friend, because in the first case it means that 
you are selling your generosity, whereas hatred 
always increases in proportion to the benevolence 
of the antagonist. He had a good heart despite 
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his bitter tongue. Under his epigrams, a 
good-natured man never enjoyed the reputation 
of being a wholesale fool. The doctors com- 
petitors, the envious watering-place medicals, 
spread a report that he drew caricatures of 
his patients. The sick people grew frantic at 
this, and nearly all refused to see him. His 
friends, all respectable men in the Caucasian 
service, tried in vain to re-establish his fallen 
credit. 

His appearance is that of one who at first 
produces rather an unpleasant impression, but 
who pleases afterwards, when one’s eyes begin 
to read in his irregular features the expression of 
an experienced and lofty soul. There are many 
examples of women falling in love with such men, 
women who would not have exchanged their lovers’ 
ugliness for the beauty of the freshest and most 
rosy rhododendrons. To do woman justice, one must 
agree that she possesses the instincts of a beauti- 
ful soul. It may be that this is the reason 
why men similar to Verner love women 60 pas- 


sionately. 
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Verner was a short man, delicate and weak 
as a child. Like Byron, one foot was shorter 
than the other. In proportion to his body, his 
head looked enormous. His hair was cropped 
short, and consequently the irregular appear- 
ance of his skull would have conveyed to a 
phrenologist a combination of contrary qualities. 
His small black eyes seemed to strive to pene- 
trate your thoughts. His dress was in perfect 
taste. His delicate little hands were encased in 
light yellow-coloured gloves ; and his surtout, neck- 
tie, and waistcoat were black. The youths called 
him Mephistopheles. He pretended to be angry at 
that name, but in reality it flattered his egotism. 
We soon understood each other, and got to be 
‘good comrades. Of friendship I am _ incapable. 
Of two friends one is always a slave of the other ; 
though neither would ever acknowledge it. I can 
never be a slave; and to domineer is a very 
tiring task, because one must then de- 
ceive too; and besides that, I have money and 
lackeys. 

We got to know each other in the following 
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manner: I met Verner in S——, amidst a noisy 
circle of numerous youths. The conversation to- 
wards evening assumed rather a philosophical and 
metaphysical character. We spoke of convictions, 
and every one of us had various convictions. “I 
on my part, am only convinced of one thing,” 
said the doctor. “Of what?” I asked, being 
curious to hear the opinion of a man who was silent 
during the whole of our discourse. “ That sooner 
or later,” he replied, “one fine morning I shall 
die.” “TI am convinced that I am richer than 
you are,” I said. “I have beside that another 
conviction, namely, that I had the misfortune to 
be born on one of the darkest evenings in the 
year.” All found our talk mere nonsense, but, 
in truth, not one of them said anything wiser. 
From that time we always recognized each other 
in crowds. We often spent a good deal of time 
together arguing very seriously on abstract sub- 
jects, till we remarked that we did nothing but 
guil each other; then, staring for a second in 
each other’s eyes, as Cicero tells us the Roman 


priests used to do, we would burst into laughter, 
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and laughing to our satisfaction we used to part, 
each quite contented. 

I was lying on the couch, my eyes directed 
to the ceiling, when Verner entered my room. 
He sat on a chair, put his cane in a corner, and 
yawning said that it was getting very hot. I 
replied that I was troubled with flies, and we 
remained silent. 

‘You must remark, dear doctor,” I said, “ that with- 
out fools this world would have been very lonely. 
Look at us two wise men. We both know that every 
subject can be infinitely argued, and therefore we 
don’t argue. We know all our hidden thoughts. 
One word is a whole history for us. We see the 
germ of each of our feelings through a triple 
ligament. Everything sorrowful is ridiculous to us; 
everything ridiculous is sorrowful; and altogether 
we are indifferent to everything but ourselves, so 
that we cannot have an exchange of feelings and 
thoughts. We both know of each other all that we 
want to know; and more than that we don’t want 
to know. There remains one remedy—to tell some 


news. Tell me something new.” 
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Fatigued with this long oration, I closed my 
eyes and yawned. He answered meditatively: 

“Still your proposition contains an idea.” 

“Two,” I replied. 

“Tell me one and I'll tell you the other.” 

“ All right, begin,” I said, continuing to examine 
the ceiling and smiling inwardly. 

“You want to know some particulars about the 
new arrivals, and I guess who it is, because you were 
asked after.” 

“Doctor ! positively we can’t talk; we read each 
other’s souls. Now the second.” 

“The second idea is, I wanted to make you say 
something; firstly, because to listen is less fatiguing; 
secandly, one can’t say anything that he doesn’t want 
to say; thirdly, one can get to know the other's se- 
crets; fourthly, such wise men as you, love listeners 
‘more than speakers. And now to our business.” 

‘What did Princess Ligovskaya tell you about 
me?” 

‘Are you perfectly sure it was the mother, and 
not the daughter ?” 

“Perfectly convinced.” 
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“Why so?” 

‘Because the young princess inguired after 

Grushnitsky.” 
“You have a great gift of divination. The 
young princess said, that she was sure that that 
young man in the soldier’s cloak was reduced to 
private ranks for a duel.” 

“T hope you left her under that agreeable delu- 
sion ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“The plot is completed,” I shouted in de- 
light. “We must do our best to act out this 
comedy. It is obvious that fate is trying not to 
make me lonely.” 

“T have a presentiment that poor Grushnitsky 
will be sacrificed at last by you.” 

“What else?” 

“To continue,” said the doctor, “the prin- 
cess said that your face is well known to 
her. I told her that probably she met you 
in high society. I mentioned your name. She 
knew it very well. It seems your history 


caused great excitement there. The princess began 
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to talk of your adventures, adding to the world’s 
slander her own remarks. Her daughter listened 
all the time with great curiosity. In her imagina- 
tion you became a hero of a novel of the newest 
fashion. I did not contradict the princess, though 
I knew she was talking nonsense.” 

“ You are a worthy friend,” I said, stretching my 
hand. The doctor pressed it with deep feeling, and 
continued : 

“If you wish it I will introduce you.” 

“Mercy!” I said, striking my hands together. 
“‘ Are heroes introduced ? They never get acquainted 
by any other means, than saving their true loves 
from the peril of death.” 

“‘ And do you really intend to go after the young 
princess ? ” 

‘On the contrary; quite the reverse! Doctor, 
at last I triumph; you do not understand me. But 
still it rather grieves me. Doctor,” I said after 
an interval of two minutes, “I never reveal 
my own secrets. I leave others to guess them. I 
can, if necessary, under the latter circumstances, 


always deny them. But for all that you must 
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describe to me the mother and daughter. What 
kind of people are they?” 

“Firstly, the princess is a woman of forty-five,” 
replied Verner; “she has a fine presence, but her 
blood is impure; she has red marks on her cheeks. 
The last half of her life she spent in Moscow, and 
there got fat at her ease. She is fond of tempting 
anecdotes, and sometimes when her daughter is 
absent tells unbecoming stories. She announced 
to me that her daughter is innocent as a dove. 
What do I care ? I wanted to reply that she might 
be certuin that I would never tell it to any one. 
The old princess is curing herself of rheumatism, and 
her daughter—God knows of what! Iordered them 
both to drink phosphor water twice a day, and to 
take two warm baths weekly. The princess doesn’t 
seem to be of a domineering disposition; she shows in 
her demeanour a respect for her daughter’s intellect 
and knowledge. The daughter reads Byron in the 
original, and knows algebra; it seems that the 
ladies in Moscow have taken to study; and really 
they are quite right. Our men are generally so 


unkind that a wise woman must find it intolerable 
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to coquet with them. The old princess loves young 
men very much, the young one looks at them con- 
temptuously—a Muscovite habit. In Moscow they 
only prey on comical fellows of forty.” 

“Were you in Moscow, doctor ?” 

“ Yes, I have been; I had some practice there.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“T think I have said everything. Yes! another 
thing. I think the young princess is fond of 
speaking about feelings, passions, &c. She spent 
one winter in St. Petersburg. She doesn’t seem to 
like it, especially its society. I suppose she 
was received coldly.” 

“Did you see any one with them to-day?” 

‘‘There was one adjutant, one stuck-up guardian, 
and a lady, who was one of the new arrivals— 
some relation of the princess by marriage. She 
is very good-looking but rather delicate. You 
did not meet her at the well? She is a middle- 
sized blonde, regular features, of consumptive 
complexion, with a black mole on her right 
cheek. The expressiveness of her face struck 


me.” 
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“A mole,” I said meditatively; “really 7” 

The doctor glanced at me triumphantly, and 
said, laying his hand on my breast, 

“She is an acquaintance of yours.” 

My heart was beating rapidly. 

“ Now is your time to rejoice,” I said; “only, 
I rely on you. You will not be treacherous. I 
have not seen her yet, but I am sure, from your 
description, she is a woman I loved in old days. 
Do not say a word to her about me; if she asks 
you, speak badly of me.” 

“All right,” said Verner, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

When he left a terrible languor oppressed my 
heart. Was it fate which brought us together 
again on the Caucasus, or did she herself come 
here knowing that she would see me? 

And how shall we meet? 

And then, is it really her at all? 

My presentiments never deceived me. There 
is none in the world on whom the past has had 
such influence as on me. Every recollection of 


past trouble or joy strikes languidly on my soul 
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and produces the old vibrations. I am ridicu- 
lously constituted, and I forget nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing ! : 

After dinner, at six oclock, I went to the 
esplanade, near the wells. A crowd was assembled. 
The princess was sitting with her daughter on a 
bench, surrounded by youths, who were excessively 
agreeable. I placed myself on a bench near, and 
stopping two dragoon officers, I began to tell them 
something. I suppose it must have been very 
amusing, for they began to laugh like mad men. 
Curiosity also attracted a few men of the circle 
surrounding the princess, and, bit by bit, all left 
her and joined my circle. I continued talking; 
my anecdotes evidently amused the listeners; my 
ridicule, which was furiously wicked, enthralled 
them. I continued to amuse the public till sun- 
set. The young princess passed by me a few 
times, leaning on her mother and accompanied by 
a lame old man. Her look, falling on me, ex- 
pressed irritation, though she endeavoured to ex- 
press indifference. . 

“What was he telling you about?” she asked 
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one of the young men who returned to her out 
of politeness. ‘I suppose a very entertaining story 
—his adventures in battles?” She spoke the 
latter very loudly, probably with the intention to 
hurt me. 

“Aha,” I thought, “you are really angry, my 
tender princess. Wait a while, and will it be so ?” 

Grushnitsky followed her like some wild beast 
and did not take his eyes off her. I bet anything 
that on the morrow he will ask somebody to 
introduce him to the princess. She will be glad, 
because she is lonely. 

16th May.—During the last two days my 
affairs progressed splendidly. 

The young princess positively hates me. I was 
already told of two or three epigrams she had 
made on my account; they are very sharp, but 
very flattering. She finds it very strange, that I, 
who was so used to the best metropolitan society, 
and was so intimate with her cousins and aunts 
in St. Petersburg, should not try to form her 
acquaintance. 

We see each other daily on the path by the 
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well. I use all my efforts to attract all her 
admirers—flourishing adjutants, pale Muscovites, 
and others, and I am always successful. 

I always hated visitors; now my house is 
nearly full daily. Dinners, suppers, and gambling 
goes on incessantly. And, alas! my champagne 
triumphs over the power of her magnetic eyes. 

Yesterday I met her in the Lachov’s warehouse ; 
she was negotiating about a beautiful Persian 
carpet. The young princess requested her mother 
not to bargain—that carpet would so exquisitely 
adorn her chamber. I gave forty roubles 
more, and purchased it. I was rewarded for that 
with a glance in which the most exquisite 
frenzy glittered. 

About dinner-time I ordered my servant to lead 
my Circassian horse past the princess’s windows. 
Verner happened to be there at the time, and 
said that the effect of that was most dramatic. 

The princess wants to preach a _ crusade 
against me; I myself remarked that two dandies 
who \were with her recognized me very coldly, 
though they are at my table daily. 
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. Grushnitsky found an opportunity to enter into 
conversation with the old princess and addressed 
some compliments to the daughter; she does 
not seem to be very particular, for since then 
she recognizes him. 

“You positively don’t want to form an acquain- 
tance with the Ligovskaya,” he said to me. 

‘Positively not.” 

“Pray why? The most agreeable house on 
the waters; the best society of the whole place.” 

“My friend, I am tired even with the societies 
of other places. And do you visit them?” 

“Not yet; I spoke once or twice with the 
young duchess, not more. Don’t you know that 
to intrude into any one’s house is not so very 
agreeable; though here it is quite the fashion. 
It would have been quite another thing had I 
worn epaulets. . . .” 

“But you are far more interesting as you are. 
You simply do not know how to avail yourself of 
your profitable position. Yes, your soldier’s cloak 
would make you in the eyes of every sentimental . 


lady a hero and a sufferer.” 
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Grushnitsky smiled complacently. ‘ What non- 
sense!” he said. 

“TIT am sure,” I continued, “the princess is 
already in ‘love with you.” 

He blushed over his ears and got huffed. -O 
self love, thou art the power by which Archi- 
medes wanted to lift the earth! 

“You are always jesting,” he said, appearing to 
be angry. “In the first place, the princess knows 
me but little.” 

“Women only love those whom they do not 
know.” 

‘But I have not even any pretence to be loved 
by her; I simply want to get the entrée to an 
agreeable house; and it would be very ridiculous 
if I entertained any hopes. You, you see, are 
quite a different person; you metropolitan van- 
quishers only have to glance and women melt. 
Do you know, Petshorin, that the princess spoke 
about you?” 

“How? She already has spoken to you about 
me?” 

“Still, do not rejoice. I entered into conversa- 
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tion with her somehow accidentally at the well; 
her third word was, ‘Who is that gentleman who 
has such a’heavy disagreeable look? he was with 
you then.” She blushed and did not wish to 
mention the day of her kind act. ‘You need 
not name that day,’ I replied to her, ‘I will re- 
member it for ever.” My dear friend Petshorin, I 
don’t congratulate you, you are in bad odour with 
her; and really it is a pity, because Mary is very 
mild.” 

Grushnitsky was one of those people who, when 
speaking of a woman whom they barely know, 
callthem my Mary, my Sophia, or whatever her 
name might be; if, perchance, she happens to 
please their tastes. | 

“Yes, she is not bad-looking; only mind, 
Grushnitsky, Russian ladies indulge mostly in 
Platonic love, never connecting with it the thought 
of marriage; and Platonic love is the most rest- 
less. The princess seems to be one of those women 
who want to be amused; if she happened to be 
lonely for two minutes together in your company 


you are mercilessly ruined. Your silence must 
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always excite her curiosity; your conversation 
never satisfy it completely. You must keep her 
continually disturbed. She will be careless of 
public opinion for your sake; she will con- 
sider it a sacrifice, and to reward herself for it, 
she will begin to torment you; and at last will 
simply tell you that she cannot bear you. If you 
do not acquire influence over her, then your first 
kiss will not give you the right to a second. She 
will coquette with you sufficiently; and in about 
two years she will marry some one else out of 
obedience to her mamma; and will begin to assure 
herself that she is unfortunate; that she loved 
but one man—that is you; but that it did not 
please Heaven to unite you, because you wore a 
soldier’s cloak; though under that grey thick cloak 
was beating an honourable and passionate heart.” 

Grushnitsky knocked the table with his foot, 
and walked backwards and forwards about the 
room. 

I laughed inwardly and even smiled openly 
once or twice, but he fortunately did not remark 
it. 
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It was obvious he was in love, because he got 
more confiding than formerly; he even purchased 
a little silver ring with an enamel worked on it. 
This seemed to me suspicious. I began to examine 
it, and what did I see? In small letters the name 
of Mary was carved inside, and together with the 
name the date when she lifted that renowned glass. ' 

I concealed my discovery. I did not want to 
make him confess to me. I wished that he him- 
self should choose me for his confidant, and then 
I should enjoy myself. 

I got up rather late to-day; when I came to the 
well all had already left it. ) 

It was becoming very hot; white fleecy little 
clouds were swiftly floating from the snowy moun- 
tains, threatening a storm. The head of Mashuk 
was smoking like an extinguished torch; around 
the mountain grey fragments of clouds were 
creeping like snakes, which seemed as if pre- 
vented from reaching their object through getting 
entangled in the prickly bushes. The atmosphere 
was filled with electricity. I went far into a 


vineyard alley leading to the grotto. I felt lonely 
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and sad. I was meditating about that woman 
with that mole on her cheek, of whom the doctor 
told me. 

Why is she here? How can [I tell she is really 
the woman I once loved? Are there not other 
women with moles on their faces? 

Meditating in that manner I approached the 
grotto. 

I looked up, and saw in the cool shadow of its 
roof, sitting on a stony bench, a woman wearing 
a straw bonnet, with a black tie round her neck. 
Her head was bent on her breast; the bonnet 
hid her face. I intended to return, so as not to 
interrupt her meditations, when she looked up at 
me. 

“Vera!” I shouted involuntarily. 

She started and got pale. 

‘“‘] knew that you were here,” she said. 

I sat close to her and took her by the hand. 
A long-forgotten tremor ran through my veins 
at the sound of that tender voice. She gazed 
into my eyes with her own deep and peaceful 


ones; there was something like a reproach in them. 
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“Tt is long since we have seen each other,” I 
said. 

“Yes, long, and both of us have changed in 
many ways.” 

“I suppose, then, you do not love me any 
longer ?” 

“T am married ! ‘ 

“Again? <A few years ago this bar also stood 
between us.” 

She tore her hands from mine; her cheeks 
were in a flame. 

I said, ‘“ Probably you love your second hus- 
band ?” 

She did not answer, and turned away her head. 

“Or is he very jealous ?” 

Silence. 

“Well, what then? Is he young? — good- 
looking? I suppose immensely rich? And you 
are afraid. 

I glanced at her and got terrified. Her face 
had the expression of deep despair; the tears 
glittered in her eyes. 


“Tell me,” she whispered at last, “do you find 
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it very amusing to torment me? I should hate 
you.. From the time we first knew each other 
you brought me nothing but suffering !” 

Her voice trembled; she bent towards me and 
dropped her head on my breast. 

“Probably,” I thought to myself, “you loved 
me on account of that. Joys are soon forgotten 
—sufferings never.” 

I embraced her tenderly, and so we remained 
for some time in each other’s arms. At last our 
lips approached and joined in a long, sweet kiss. 
Her hands were as cold as ice; her head was 
burning. 

Here we had a conversation which on paper 
would be meaningless—a conversation which it is 
not right to repeat or even to remember. There 
,are moments when signs and sounds substitute 
and complete the meanings of words, as in an 
Italian opera. 

She is determined that I should not know her 
husband, that lame little old man whom I saw 
with the princess. She married him for her son’s 


sake. He is rich and suffers from rheumatism. 
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I did not allow myself even one joke at his 
expense. She esteems him as a father, and will 
deceive him as a husband. 

The human heart is strange, especially the heart 
of a woman. 

Vera’s husband, Semén Vasilyevitsh G-——, is 
a distant relative of Princess Ligovskaya. He 
lives near her. Vera is often in the princess’s 
house. I promised her to get acquainted with 
the Ligovskaya, and to flirt with the daughter to 
distract her attention. 

In that way my plans would not be in the least 
disturbed, and I should enjoy myself. 

Enjoy myself! Yes, I have already passed that 
period of life when the heart feels the necessity 
to love somebody strongly and passionately; now 
I only want to be loved, and also by very few 
people. I even think that one constant, faithful 
attachment would have sufficed me-—a pitiable 
condition of the heart! 

One thing is strange: I never was a woman’s 
slave. On the contrary, I always acquire by will 


and heart an unsubduable power over women 
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‘without using any effort. Why was that so? 
Was it because I never kept anything precious 
and they were always afraid to lose me? Or was 
it the magnetic influence of a strong organism ? 
Or because I never happened to meet a woman 
with a stubborn character? I must confess that 
I really do not love women with characters; but 
what do they care? 

True, I now recollect, once, only once, I loved 
a woman with a strong will, whom I could never 
subdue. We parted enemies; and then had I met 
her a few years later we probably would have 
parted in another manner. 

Vera is ill, very ill, though she does not acknow- 
ledge it. J am afraid that she suffers from con- 
sumption; or from that other illness which they 
call fiévre lente—an illness not at all Russian, and 
therefore we have no term for it. 

A storm burst overhead, which kept us in the 
grotto for half an hour longer. She did not 
compel me to swear faithfulness to her, nor did 
she ask me if I loved any one else since the time 
we partef. She intrusted herself again with the 
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former carelessness; and I am determined not to 
deceive her. She is the only woman in the world 
I would not be capable of deceiving. 

I know we shall soon part, and it might be 
for ever. We will both go by different paths to 
the grave; but the remembrance of her will 
remain undimmed in my soul. I repeated this 
frequently to her; she believes me, though she says 
the contrary. 

At last we parted. 

I sat looking after her till her bonnet disappeared 
behind the trees. My heart was languidly grieved, 
as after our first parting; oh how glad I was of 
that sensation: Is youth with all its beneficial 
storms returning to me again; or is it only its 
last departing glance which I feel is upon me? 

Strange to think that in appearance I am yet 
a boy; my face is pale, but yet fresh; my body 
is still soft and slender; thick waving locks, eyes 
burning fire and the blood boiling. 

Returning home I mounted my horse and galloped 
away through the steppes. I love to gallop on a 
spirited horse through high grass, facing the desert 
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breeze. I breathe the sweet-smelling air 
eagerly, and gaze into the blue distance, en- 
deavouring to distinguish the misty distant objects, 
which every minute become more distinct and 
clear. 

No matter what trouble rests on my heart, no 
matter what annoyance troubles my mind, all is 
dispersed in an instant, when I gallop along these 
steppes; my spirit feels at ease. There is no 
feminine look, which I would not forget at the sight 
of these mighty hills, shone upon by the blazing 
southern sun, and crowned by the serene vault 
of heaven, and listening to the clamour of the 
stream falling from cliff to cliff. 

I think the Cossacks yawning at their posts, 
seeing me gallop without any apparent object, 
must have remained long in a puzzled state, because 
by my dress they must have taken me for a 
Circassian. 

I was really told that on horse-back, in a Cir- 
cassian dress, I look more like a Kabardinets than 
many real Kabardintsi do. 

And really with regard to that respectable 
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uniform, I am quite a dandy; not one useless 
ornament ; my arms are costly but of simple make ; 
the fur of my cap is neither ‘too long nor too 
short ; my leggings of precise cut, and my beshemet 
is white. 

I studied for a long time the mountain dress, and 
my egotism is never so much flattered as when 
any one acknowledges my tasteful appearance 
when I ride in the Caucasian fashion. 

I keep four horses—one for myself and. three 
for friends, that I may have company in 
my rides about the fields. My friends accept 
my horses with pleasure, but never ride 
with me. 

It was already six o’clock in the evening when 
I remembered that it was time to dine. 

My horse was very tired; I rode out on the 
road which leads to the German colony by which 
the bathing guests often drive en pique-nique. 
The road winds between bushes and descends in 
small declivities to a dim recess, where streams 
flow noisily under the shadow of the thickets. 


Around this recess the blue mountains of Beshtu, 
11 
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Smeyina, Jelesnoy, and Lisi ascend in an 
amphitheatre. 

I stopped to give my horse a drink, when a 
noisy and splendid cavalcade appeared on the road, - 
the ladies in dark habits, and the horsemen in a 
mixture of Circassian and local costume. 

Grushnitsky and Princess Mary were riding in 
front. The ladies at the waters still believe that 
a Circassian would attack them in the middle 
of the day. On account of this, Grushnitsky 
had a sword and a pair of pistols hung over his 
cloak. He was very ridiculous in such an heroic 
costume. 

A high bush hid them from my sight, but 
through the leaves I could see by the expression 
of their faces that their conversation was of a 
sentimental nature. 

At last they approached the descent. Grush- | 
nitsky took the princess’s horse by the bridle and 
then I could hear the end of their conversation. 

“And do you wish to spend all your lifetime 
here on the Caucasus ?,” said the young princess. 

“What is Russia to me ?” replied her chevalier. 
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‘A country where thousands, because they are 
richer than I am, look down on me; whereas here 
—here this thick cloak did not hinder my 
acquaintance with you.” 

“ Quite the reverse,” said the princess, blushing. 

Grushnitsky’s face expressed pleasure. 

He continued: “ Here my life will pass busily, 
_ rapidly, and unobserved under the bullets of 
savages; and if God would send every year one bright 
womanly glance, a glance similar to the one——” 
At that moment they came near me. I struck 
my horse with my whip and rode out of the 
bushes. 

“Mon Dieu, un Circassian!” exclaimed the 
princess, terror-stricken. 

To assure her completely of her mistake I replied 
in French, bowing slightly, “Ne craignez rien, 
Madame. Je ne suis pas plus dangereux que 
votre cavalier.” 

She got confused; but why? Is it on account of 
her mistake or that my reply seemed too straight- 
forward? I would that my last consideration 


should prove just. 
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Grushnitsky threw a discontented glance at 
me. 

Late that night, that is to say, about eleven 

o'clock, I went out to walk by the elm tree alley 
of the pathway. The town was dead asleep; 
glimpses of light were seen in only a few windows. 
On three sides heaps of rocks frowned gloomily, and 
on the summit of Mashuk lay a threatening cloud. 
The moon was gradually rising in the east, and in 
the distance the snowy mountains were glittering 
in a silver fringe. The calls of the sentinels 
mingled with the noise of the hot wells, now 
closed for the night. At intervals the resounding 
steps of a horse were heard in the street, accom- 
panied with a lovely Tartar song. 
‘ ] sat on a bench and fell into a reverie. I 
felt a desire to pour out my thoughts in friendly 
conversation— but with whom? What is Vera 
doing now? I thought. I would have given any- 
thing to press her hand at that minute. 

Suddenly I was startled by a quick irregular — 
step—I suppose Grushnitsky’s. So itis! ‘Where 
from ?” 
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“Fyrom the Princess Ligovskaya,” he said, in a 
very important tone. ‘“ How Mary sings!” 

“Do you know what?” I said to him. “TI bet 
anything that she does not know you are a cadet; 
she must think that you are discharged.” 

“Tt may be. What do I care?” he said 
vaguely. 

“No, but I only mentioned it by the way.” 

“Do you know that you irritated her very 
much to-day? She considered your manner’ most 
outrageous. I could scarcely persuade her that 
you were so well brought up, and from your 
knowledge of polite society you had no intention 
to offend her. She says you have an impu- 
dent look, and must have a very high opinion 
of yourself.” 

“She is not much mistaken. Wouldn’t you 
like to defend her?” 

“T am sorry I have not as yet the right to 
do so.” 

Oho! I thought so; it seems that he has 
already hope. 


“ But now it is worse for you,” continued Grush- 
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nitsky; “now you will find it difficult to become 
acquainted with her—it’s a pity! It is one of the 
most agreeable houses I ever entered.” 

I smiled inwardly. 

‘“‘The most agreeable house to me now is my 
own,” I said, yawning and rising to go. 

“Still, acknowledge you are sorry ?” 

‘Such nonsense! If I wish I will be at the 
princess’s house to-morrow evening.” 

“We will see.” 

‘‘Even to please you I will begin to flirt with 
the young princess.” 

‘Yes, if she will talk to you.” 

“IT have only to wait for the moment when 
your conversation becomes irksome to her. Good- 
bye.” 

“TI am going to wander about. I could not 
go to sleep now for anything. Listen, better 
come to the restaurant; there is play going on. 
I want powerful sensations, excitement.” 

*T wish you may lose.” 

I went home. 

21st May.—Nearly a week had already passed and 
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I had not as yet been introduced to the Ligovskaya. 
I am waiting for a suitable opportunity. 

Grushnitsky follows the princess everywhere 
like a shadow; their conversations are indefinite 
and spasmodic. When will she get tired of 
him? Her mother does not pay the slightest 
attention to the matter because the gallant is 
not engaged. This is mother’s logic! 

I detected two or three tender glances, and I 
am determined to put an end to it. 

Vera came yesterday for the first time to the 
well; from the time we met at the grotto she 
was not out of doors. We dipped our glasses 
together, and bending, she whispered, “ Don’t you 
want to know the Ligovskaya? There is the only 
place we can meet.” 

A reproach. It is sad; but I deserve it. 

To-morrow there will, be a subscription ball in 
the saloon of the restaurant. I will dance a 
mazurka with the young princess. 

29th May.—The saloon of the restaurant was 
turned suddenly into the saloon of a respectable 


assembly. 
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All arrived at nine o'clock. 

The princess with her daughter were among 
the latest arrivals; many ladies glanced at her 
enviously and with malevolence, because the 
Princess Mary dresses artistically. Those who 
consider themselves the local aristocrats, suppres- 
sing their envy, surrounded the princess. How can 
it be otherwise? Where there is a company of 
women there will inevitably appear a higher and 
a lower class. Amidst the crowd of people under 
the window stood Grushnitsky, his face pressed to 
the glass and incessantly staring at his goddess; 
when she was passing close by she slightly bowed 
her head. His face got radiant as the sun. 

The goodly company began with polkas, and 
then they began to waltz. 

I was standing behind a fat lady, decked in 
rose feathers. The display of her dress reminded 
one of the times of plumes, and her rough 
skin was covered with little black blotches. The 
largest wart on her neck was covered with: 
powder. 


She was saying to her chevalier, a captain of 
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the dragoons, “That Princess Ligovskaya is an 
intolerable girl; imagine, she crushed me and did 
not apologize, but turned round and looked at 
me through her opera glass. C’est impayable! 
And what is she proud of? It would be a charity 
to teach her a little humility.” 

“This is easily managed,” replied the serving 
captain, and he went to the other room. 

I immediately approached the princess, inviting 
her to waltz, profiting by the custom of the place, 
which allows one to dance without an intro- 
duction. 

She could scarcely refrain from smiling, nor of 
suppressing her delight; still she soon managed to 
assume quite an indifferent, rather a command- 
ing, air. 

She dropped her hand carelessly on my shoulder, 
bent her head slightly sideways and we started. 

I do not know of any waist more slender; her 
fresh breath touched my face; sometimes, a lock 
departing in the whirl of the waltz from its 
brethren played on my burning cheek. 


I made three turns, she waltzed remarkably well. 
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Out of breath, the half open little lips scarcely 
could pronounce the necessary “ Merci, monsieur.” 

After a silent interval of a few minutes, I 
said to her, assuming a most obedient aspect: 

“JT heard, princess, that though quite un- 
acquainted with you I already had the misfortune 
to deserve your displeasure—that you find me 
impudent. Is that really true?” 

* And do you want now to confirm my opinion ?” 
she replied with an ironical smile which rather 
becomes her restless features. 

“Tf I had the presumption to offend you in 
any way permit me to presume still more in 
asking you for pardon. And really I should like 
very much to prove to you that you were mis- 
taken.” 

“You will find it very difficult.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because you never come to us, and these balls 
will probably not often be repeated.” 

This means, I thought, that their doors are 
closed to me for ever. 


“ Do you know, princess,” I said, with some 
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sadness, “one ought never to refuse a repenting 


sinner; through despair he might become twice 
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as great a sinner, and then 

The titterings and whispers of our surround- 
ings made me pause and turn round. 

At a few paces from us stood a group of men, 
amongst whom was the captain of dragoons who 
had plotted against the tender princess. He was 
particularly satisfied with something; he rubbed 
his hands, laughed, and winked at his comrades. 

Suddenly from their circle a gentleman with 
a long moustache and red face came out and 
directed irregular paces straight to the princess, 
and folding his hands behind his back, he lifted 
his grey dim eyes to her and pronounced in a 
husky tone: 

* Kxcu— such bother— simply I invite you 
to dance a mazurka.” 

*“ What do you want?” said the princess in a 
trembling voice, casting about her a beseeching 
look. 


Alas! her mother was too far away from her, 


and no one that knew her was near; one adjutant . 
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I think saw it but hid himself in the crowd, not 
to be mixed up in the matter. 

“ Well?” said the drunken gentleman, winking 
at the captain of dragoons, who encouraged him 
with signs, “is it that you don’t like it? But 
I have again the honour to invite you to dance. 
You may think I am drunk? That’s nothing, I 
_ presume to assure you——” 

I saw that she was ready to faint from fear 
and indignation. I went to the drunken gentle- 
man, and taking him firmly by the arm, and 
looking straight into his eyes, asked him to go 
away, “Because,” I said, “ the princess is engaged 
to dance the mazurka with me.” 

“Well, it can’t be helped! another time;” he 
said, laughing, and turned to his abashed com- . 
rades, who led him immediately to the other room. 

I was rewarded with a deep magnificent glance. 

The princess went up to her mother and told 
her everything that had happened ; she sought me 
out in the crowd and thanked me. She declared 
to me that she knew my mother and was intimate 


_ with half a dozen of my aunts. 
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“JT do not know how it happened that we are 
not acquainted up to the present.” She added, 
“You must acknowledge that you were the cause 
of it; you are so timid with every one, that I do 
not know what to liken it to. I hope that 
the atmosphere of my drawing-room will dis- 
sperse your spleen. Isn’t that so ?” 

I replied with one of those phrases which every 
one ought to have ready for such occasions. 

The quadrilles drifted slowly. 

At last the music from the orchestra began to 
play; I sat down near the princess. I never 
spoke of the drunken gentleman nor my former 
conduct nor of Grushnitsky. 

The impression produced on her by the 
unpleasant scene gradually vanished away ; 
her face got radiant, she amused herself very 
quietly; her conversation, though devoid of jokes, 
was lively and free; her remarks were sometimes 
profound. 

I gave her to understand in a most complicated 
phrase, that I had been fond of her for a long 


time. 
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She bent her little head and blushed slightly. 

‘You are a strange man,” she said afterwards, 
lifting her velvet eyes and laughing. 

“TI did not want to form your acquaintance,” I 
continued, “because you are surrounded by too 
dense a crowd of admirers, and I was afraid to dis- 
appear completely among them.” 

‘Your apprehensions were in vain; they are all 
very tiresome.” 

“Alls all?” 

She glanced at me, endeavouring to recollect 
something, and again slightly blushing, she added 
determinedly, “ All!” 

“Even my friend Grushnitsky ?” 

“Is he your friend?” she said, showing some 
doubt. 

“Yes.” 

“He, of course, is not in the number of the 
tiresome.” 

“But in the number of the unfortunate,” I 
said laughing. 

“And you are amused? I wish you were 


in his place.” 
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“Well, what of that? I myself was some time ago 
a cadet, and really it was the best time of my life.” 

‘And is he a cadet ?” she said rapidly, and then 
added, “and I always thought—— ” 

“What did you think ?” 

“Nothing. Who is that lady ? © 

Here our conversation changed, and we never 
returned to that subject. 

The mazurkas were now finished, and we parted, 
but to meet again. . 

The ladies drove off. I went to take supper, 
and met Verner. 

“‘ Aha,” he said, “is that the way you are? And 
you did not want to get acquainted with her unless 
to save her from death!” 

“J did something better than that,” I replied 
to him; “I saved her from fainting at the 
ball! ” 

‘‘How did it happen? Do tell.” 

“No, guess yourself, you who guess everything 
that happens in the world.” 

30th May.—About seven o’clock in the evening, 
I was walking about the boulevard. Grush- 
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‘nitsky, seeing me at a distance approached. A 
strange delight glistened in his eyes. 

He pressed my hand cordially, and said in a 
tragic voice : 

‘Thank you, Petshorin; you understand me?” 

“No; but at all events do not deserve grati- 
tude,” I replied, not being conscious of having 
performed any benevolent act. 

“How’s that, I allude to yesterday. Do you 
forget ? Mary told me everything.” 

“Why? Are you so united that everything is 
common with you now, even gratitude ?” 

“Listen,” said Grushnitsky, very earnestly : 
“please don’t joke at my love, if you want to 
remain my friend. You see I love her to mad- 
ness, and I think—I trust she loves me also. I 
have one request to make of you: You will be 
at their house to-night; promise me to take 
notice of everything. I know you are experienced 
in these matters. You know women better than 
Ido. Women! women! who can understand them ? 
Their smiles veil their true feelings, their words 


allure, and at the same time the tone of their 
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voice repulses. At one time they fathom your 
deepest thoughts, and at another they can’t 
understand your clearest hints—the princess is 
even so. Yesterday her eyes burned with passion 
when resting on me, to-day they are dim and 
cold.” 

‘‘This may be the consequence of the action of 
the waters.” 

“You always see the prosaic sides of things. 
A materialist !” he added contemptuously. ‘“ But 
let us change the subject.” 

We did so, and he soon regained his good 
humour. 

At nine o'clock we both visited the princess. 
Passing close by Vera’s windows, I saw her sitting 
near one. We exchanged glances, and she came 
goon after us into the Ligovskaya’s drawing-room. 
The princess introduced me to her as her rela- 
tive. 

Tea was served. There were many guests and 
the conversation was general. I tried to please 
the princess. JI jested and made her laugh 
heartily ; the daughter wished to laugh, but re- 
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strained herself, so as not to spoil the general 
impression she had made. She knew that sedate- 
ness became her. Grushnitsky, I thought, was 
rather glad that my liveliness did not seem to 
affect. her. 

After tea all went to the saloon. 

“Are you contented with my obedience?” I 
said to Vera as I passed her. 

She threw a glance at me filled with love and 
gratitude. I am used to these looks, and some 
time ago they constituted my delight. The 
princess brought her daughter to the pianoforte ; 
every one asked her to sing something. I was 
silent, and profiting by the clamour, I led Vera 
away to the window. “She wanted,” she said, “to 
say something concerning a matter very important 
for both of us.” But our déte-d-téte resulted in 
nothing. 

Meantime my indifference displeased the young 
princess very much; I could guess it by her 
one angry glance. I understand that language 
remarkably well—dumb, but expressive ;_ brief, 


but powerful! She began to sing; her voice was 
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not bad, but she did not sing well. In any case 
I did not listen very attentively. 

.Grushnitsky, supporting his elbow on _ the 
piano, was devouring her with his looks, and 
repeating constantly: ‘‘Charmant! Delicieux!” 

‘‘ Listen,” said Vera, “I do not want you to 
know my husband, but you must be liked by the 
princess; you will find it very easy. You will 
be able to do everything that you wish; we will 
meet here only.” 

OMY Pa eis 

She blushed and continued, “ You know that 
I am your slave; I was never able to resist 
you, and I will be punished for it. You will 
soon forget me! I want at least to save my 
reputation, not for myself, you know it well ! 
Oh, I beseech you do not torment me as before 
with empty doubts and pretended coldness. I will 
probably soon die; I feel I get weaker from day 
to day. Still I can never think of a future life, 
I think only of you. You men cannot conceive 
the enjoyment of a glance, of the pressure of 


a hand; and, I assure you, listening to the 
19 >) 
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sound of your voice I experience a deep, strange 
happiness, such as the hottest kisses could scarcely 
give.” 

At that time Princess Mary ceased to sing. 
A storm of praise was showered on her from all 
directions. I approached her last of all and said 
something cautiously about her voice. She made 
a little sarcastic grimace, putting forward her 
lower lip, and sat down. 

“JT am the more pleased,” she said, “that you 
did not hear me at all; but probably you are 
not fond of music ?” 

“On the contrary, especially after dinner.” 

‘“Grushnitsky is right in saying that you 
-have the most prosaic tastes, and I see that you 
are fond of music from the gastronomic point of 
view.” 

“Youerr again. lam not at alla gastronome, 
I have a very bad digestion. But music after 
dinner soothes one, and to sleep after dinner is 
healthy; consequently I love music from the 
medical point of view. At night, on the con- 


trary, it irritates my nerves too much. I get 
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either too dull or too lively; both conditions are 
tiresome when there is no particular reason to 
grieve or enjoy one’s self. Also dulness in 
society is ridiculous and excessive liveliness is 
unbecoming.” 

She did not listen to the latter portion of my 
remark, but walked away almost before I had 
finished speaking, and placing herself near Grush- 
nitsky, entered with him into some sentimental 
conversation. 

I think the princess replied to his wise 
phrases very vaguely, and failed to hear, though 
she tried to appear to be listening to him 
with great attention. I came to this conclusion 
because he stared at her sometimes in surprise, 
endeavouring to discover the cause of her inner 
trouble, which sometimes was expressed in her 
restless look. 

I have found you out, my tender princess, mind 
yourself! You want to repay me with the same 
coin as I gave you, to hurt my egotism. You 
will not be able, and if you declare war I will 


be merciless! 
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Once or twice during the same evening I pur- 
posely began to speak to the princess; but she 
replied very coldly to my remarks, and I left her 
at last with pretended grief. 

The princess triumphed, and Grushnitsky also. 

Rejoice my friends, but make the most of your 
time. You have not long to do so. No matter 
what happens, I have an important presentiment. 
Always when introduced to a woman I unerringly 
know whether she will love me or not. 

The remaining part of the evening I passed 
near Vera, and we conversed about old times. 
Why she loves me so much I really could not 
understand; especially as she is the only woman 
who comprehends me completely with all my 
small weaknesses and bad passions. Is evil really 
so infatuating ? 

Grushnitsky and I left together. In the street 
he took me by the arm, and after a long silence 
said, “Well, what do you think?” 

“You are a fool,” I wanted to reply, but 
restrained myself, and only shrugged my 


shoulders. 
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6th June.—Many days passed and I still prosecute 
the system I had laid down for myself. 

The princess begins to like my conversation. 
I told her a few ‘of my peculiar stories of life, 
and she begins to recognize in mea singular man. 
I laugh at everything in the world, especially 
at sentiment; this rather frightens her. 

She dare not, near me, indulge in senti- 
mental discussions with Grushnitsky, and already 
a few times answered his gushing sallies with a 
ridiculing smile; but every time Grushnitsky 
approaches her I assume a serious face and leave 
them alone together. Whether, on the first occa- 
sion, she was glad of this or not, I do not know; 
the second time I left them alone she got angry 
with me, and the third time she grew angry with 
Grushnitsky. 

“ You have very little selfishness,” she said to 
me at last. “Why do you suppose that I am 
more pleased with Grushnitsky’s company than 
with yours?” 

I replied that I would sacrifice my own pleasure 
for the happiness of a friend. 
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“And mine also,” she added. 

I glanced: at her insidiously, and assumed a 
serious face. 

Afterwards I did not speak to her for the 
whole day. In the evening she was meditative. 

On the following day, at the well, she was still 
more meditative. When I came near her she was 
vaguely listening to Grushnitsky, who was di- 
lating upon the beautiful aspect of nature; as 
soon as she saw me she began to laugh, without 
apparent cause, and pretended not to see me. 

I went away, and at a little distance began to 
watch them without attracting their notice. She 
turned away from him and yawned twice. 

Positively she is tired of Grushnitsky! For 
two days more I determined not to talk to her. 

13th June.—I often ask myself why do I so 
persistently strive after a young girl’s love—a girl 
whom I do not intend to betray and will not 
marry? Why that feminine coquetry ? 

Vera loves me as much as any woman could 
ever love a man. If she had appeared to me a 


well-nigh unconquerable beauty, I would have 
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been enticed by the difficulty of the enterprise. 
But there is nothing of the kind! Consequently, — 
what prompts me is not that restless yearning for 
love which torments us in our early years, and 
which throws us from one woman to another, till 
we find one that cannot bear us—whereupon, it 
may be added, our constancy begins. 

But why do I trouble myself? Is it through 
envy of Grushnitsky ? Poor fellow! he really does 
not deserve it! 

Or is it the result of that evil and unsub- 
duable feeling which makes us destroy the sweet 
illusions of our neighbour, so as to have the 
supreme pleasure of reminding him of the fact, 
when he is in despair—when his whole soul is 
asking in agony, “In what can he have faith ?”— 
My friend, I experienced the same thing, and 
still, as you see, I dine, take supper, and sleep 
quietly; and hope, also, that I shall die without 
shrieking and tears. 

Still, there is some inconceivable pleasure in 
possessing a young, freshly-blossomed soul! Such 
a soul is like a flower whose best odour is given 
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out on meeting the first ray of the sun; one 
ought to pluck it at that moment, and, having 
smelled it to satiety, throw it upon the ground: 
perchance some one would lift it up! 

I feel in my soul an insatiable thirst for every- 
thing that crosses my path. I look on the 
sufferings and enjoyment of others only in rela- 
tion to myself, as food sustaining my soul’s 
strength. I, myself, am no more capable of 
being frantic under the influence of passions; my 
ambition is suppressed by circumstances, but it 
appears in another aspect; for ambition is nothing 
more than a desire for power, and the greatest of 
my pleasures is to subject to my will everything 
that surrounds me—to awaken the feeling of love, 
faithfulness, and fear—and is not this the first. 
symptom and the greatest triumph of power? 

To be the cause of misery and happiness to 
somebody upon whom you have no claim—is not 
this the sweetest food of our pride? And what 
is happiness? Satisfied pride. If I could con- 
sider myself better and mightier than any one in 


the world, I would be happy. 
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If I could be loved by every one, I would have 
found in myself inexhaustible streams of love 
Evil begets evil; our first sufferings give us a 
conception of the pleasure of tormenting others. 

The idea of evil cannot enter into man’s head 
without the wish to apply it to practice. 

‘‘Tdeas are organic creations,” said somebody ; 
“their birth already gives them form, and the 
form is action: one who has the most ideas in 
his head, acts most.” 

Hence a genius bound to an official table must 
either die or go out of his mind, as a man with 
an enormous body living an inactive life dies of 
apoplexy. 

Passions are nothing more than ideas at the 
beginning of their development: they belong to 
the youthfulness of the heart, and he is a fool 
who thinks he will be disturbed by them all his 
lifetime. Many gentle rivers begin with clamor- 
ous cataracts, but these are left far behind when 
the serene ocean is reached. But that stillness 
is often a symptom of a great, though concealed, 


power; completeness and depth of feelings and: 
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thoughts permit no frenzied outbursts; the soul, in 
its course of enjoyment and sorrow, accumulating 
experience as it proceeds onwards, arrives at last to 
the conclusion, that all that ought to be is. It knows 
that without storms the heat of the sun would soon 
parch it; it becomes interpenetrated with its own 
life—lulls or punishes itself as a tender child. In 
that highest condition of self-consciousness alone 
one can appreciate the righteousness of God. 

But I find that I have wandered far away 
from my subject. And what matter? I write 
these pages for myself alone, and consequently 
anything I write in them will be some day to me 
a precious reminiscence. 

Grushnitsky came and threw himself 
on my neck. He is raised to the rank of an 
officer. We drank some champagne to celebrate 
the event. Dr. Verner came after him. “I do 
not congratulate you,” he said to Grushnitsky. 

“ Why?” 
‘“‘ Because your soldier’s coat became you very 
much, and you will acknowledge that an in- 


fantry uniform prepared in this place will not add 
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anything interesting to you. Don’t you see? 
Up to the present you have been an exception to 
the general run of men here, but now you 
become common-place.” 

“ Talk, doctor; talk as you like; but you won’t in 
the least prevent me from enjoying my promotion.” 

“He does not know,” added Grushnitsky, whis- 
pering in my ear, “how many hopes these epau- 
lets have given me. Oh, epaulets, epaulets! 
your little stars are guiding stars—no, I am now 
perfectly happy.” 

“You are going to walk with us to the ram- 
part?” I asked him. 

“J will not show myself for anything to the 
princess till my uniform is ready.” 

“Do you wish me to tell your joyful news?” 

“No, please don’t; I want to surprise her.” 

“At all events, tell me, how do your affairs 
stand with her?” 

He hesitated, and fell into meditation; he 
wanted to boast, to lie, but his conscience 
twitched him. He was nevertheless ashamed to 


confess the truth. 
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“What do you think? Does she love you?” © 

“Does she love me? Pray, Petshorin, what 
notions you have! How is it possible so soon? 
And even if she loves me, a respectable woman 
would not tell her love so precipitately.” 

“All right! and I suppose, according to your 
theory, a respectable man must also be silent on 
the subject of his passions ? ” 

«6 Ah, friend, everything has its way; more is 
guessed than spoken.” 

‘This is true. Unfortunately the love which 
we read only in eyes does not bind women to 
anything, whereas words are altogether different. 
Mind yourself, Grushnitsky—she deceives you.” 

“She!” he replied, raising his eyes to heaven 
and smiling confidently. “I pity you, Pet- 
shorin.” 

He left us. 

In the evening a numerous company started to 
walk to the rampart. The opinion of the learned 
of this locality is, that this rampart is nothing 
but an extinct crater. It is situated at the de- 
scent of Mashuk, at about a verst from the town. 
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A narrow path between bushes and rocks is the 
only access to it. Ascending the hill I offered 
the princess my hand, and she kept it for the 
whole time. 

Our conversation began with slander; I was 
analyzing the mental qualities of the people 
present. At first I expatiated upon their comical 
characteristics, and then upon the evil in them. 
I became excited. I began humorously, and 
finished by sincere wickedness. At first it 
amused, but at last frightened her. 

“You are a dangerous man,” she said to me. 
““T would have preferred to fall under the knife 
of a murderer in a forest than under your 
tongue. I seriously request of you, if you 
are inclined to speak badly of me, better 
take a knife and kill me. I think you will not 
find the deed difficult to accomplish.” 

“Am I then like a murderer ?” 

_ ©You are worse.” 

I hesitated for a second, and then said, as- 
suming a deeply touched expression, “ Yes, such 
was my destiny from my early childhood. Every 
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one read on my face symptoms of evil capacities 
which really were not such, but being suspected 
to be so, they naturally appeared. I was modest, 
and I was therefore accused of cunning. I became 
secretive; I felt deeply both evil and good; no 
one caressed, but all wounded me. I became 
evil-minded; I was sedate when other children 
were chatty and lively. I considered myself 
above them, and when I was placed below them 
I became envious. I was ready to love all God’s 
world. No one comprehended me, and I learned 
to hate. My desolate childhood floated by in a 
struggle with myself and the world. My best 
feelings, through fear of being ridiculed, I con- 
cealed in the depths of my heart, and there they 
died. When I spoke the truth I was not be- 
lieved, and I began to deceive. When I learned. 
the world well and the springs of society I 
became artful in the science of life, and saw 
how others without effort are happy, having, 
unsought, those privileges which I ceaselessly 
endeavoured to acquire. And then despair was 


begotten in my breast—not that despair which 
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can be cured with a bullet, but that cold, help- 
less despair which walks about clothed with a 
graceful and good-natured smile. I became a 
moral cripple. One half of my soul did not 
exist—it withered, dried up, and died. I cut it 
up and threw it away, whereas the other half 
was moving, and lived for every one’s service ; 
and this was also unnoticed, because no one 
knew of the existence of its ruined half. But 
you have awakened in me now a recollection of it, 
and I read you over its epitaph. Many consider 
epitaphs ridiculous, but I do not, when I con- 
sider what rests under them. I do not, however, 
wish you to share myopinion. If my conduct seems 
ridiculous to you, please laugh at it, and I tell you 
beforehand that it will not grieve me in the least.” 

At that minute I met her eyes; they were 
filled with tears, her hand resting on mine was 
trembling, her cheeks were burning. She pitied 
me. 

Compassion, the feeling to which all women 
subject themselves so easily, has buried its claws 


in her inexperienced heart. 
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The whole time of her walk she was not her- 
self, so much so that she did not coquette with 
any one, and this I considered a good sign. 

We arrived at the rampart. The ladies left 
their chevaliers, but she still kept my arm. The 
fun of the local dandies did not amuse her; 
the steepness of the excavation near which she 
was standing did not frighten her, whereas other 
ladies shrieked and closed their eyes. 

On our way back we did not resume our sad 
conversation, and she replied to my empty ques- 
tions and jokes abruptly and vaguely. 

“Did you ever love?” I asked her at last. 

She stared at me fixedly, nodded her head, and 
fell again into meditation. It was clear she 
wanted to say something, but she did not know 
how to begin; her heart was excited. However, 
a lace sleeve is a weak protection, and the electric 
spark ran from my soul to hers. Nearly all 
passions begin in this way, and often we deceive 
ourselves, thinking that women love us for physi- 
cal or moral qualities. Of course they prepare 


and furnish their hearts for the acceptance of the 
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holy fire, but for all that the first touch resolves 
the matter. 

“TIT must have been very agreeable to-day,” 
said the princess, with an artificial smile, on our 
return. 

We parted. 

She is not contented with herself; she re- 
proaches herself for coldness. Qh, this is the first 
and capital triumph! To-morrow she will want 
to reward me. : 

I know it all by heart, that is what makes it 
monotonous. 

12th June.—I saw Vera to-day. She tormented 
me with her jealousy. I think the princess 
must have chosen her to confide her secrets 
in. I must acknowledge that she made an ex- 
cellent choice. 

“I guess whither all this tends,” Vera said to 
me. ‘“ You had better tell me now simply that 
you love her.” 

‘But if I do not love her?” 

‘‘Then why follow her, why‘excite and trouble 


her imagination? Oh, I know you too well. 
12.9 
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Listen, if ‘you want me to believe you come in 
about a week to Kislovodsk; we are moving there 
the day after to-morrow. The princess remains 
here a little longer. Hire lodgings near us; we 
shall live in a large house near the well in the 
‘mesonin’; beneath us the princess will reside. 
The landlord has another house in the same row 
which is not yet occupied. Take it. You will 
come ? ” 

I promised and sent the same day to hire 
the lodgings. 

Grushnitsky called that evening about six 
o'clock, and told me that he would have his uni- 
form ready on the morrow in time for the ball. 

“At last I will dance with her the whole 
evening. Then I'll talk,” he added. 

‘‘ When is the ball to be?” 

“To-morrow. Don't you know? It is a great 
holiday, and the local authorities undertook to 
give it.” 

“Come out to the promenade.” 

“Not for anything, in this ugly cloak.” 

“‘ What, do you dislike it ?” 
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I went by myself, when I met the Princess 
Mary I asked her for a mazurka. 

She seemed surprised and glad. “I thought 
you only danced from necessity like the last 
time,” she said, smiling very mildly. 

She does not seem to remark Grushnitsky’s 
absence. 

“To-morrow you will be agreeably surprised,” 
I told her. 

“With what ?” . 

“This is a secret. You will find out yourself 
at the ball.” 

I passed my evening at the princess’s. No 
guests were present except Vera and one amusing 
old fellow. I was in high spirits. I told various 
stories ; the young princess sat near me and listened 
to all my nonsense with such a strained, even a 
tender attention, that I felt for my conscience. 

Where is her liveliness, her coquetry, her 
caprices, her proud demeanour—whither has her 
disdainful and vague look disappeared ? 

Gone Lu 


Vera remarked it all; on her sick face was the 
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expression of deep sadness ; she sat in the dark 
at the window in a‘low chair. I pitied her. Then 
I related the whole dramatic tale of my acquaintance 
with her, our love—of course using fictitious 
names in narrating the story. I described my 
passions, my troubles, my engagements; I re- 
presented everything in such an agreeable aspect, 
her character, her manners, that she was involun- 
tarily compelled to pardon my coquetry with the 
princess. She stood up, sat near us, and grew ani- 
mated—and about two o’clock a.m. we remembered 
that the doctor orders her to go to bed at eleven. 

13th June.—About half an hour before the ball 
on the following evening Grushnitsky came in the 
full splendour of an infantry uniform. To the third 
button was fixed a lorgnette on a bronze chain; 
the epaulets, of a huge size, were bent up like the 
wings of Apollo—his boots were creaking; in his 
left hand he kept his cap and kid gloves, and 
with his right he kept continually settling the 
back of his head. 

His face expressed self-sufficiency incongruously 
combined with a lack of firmness; his holiday 
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aspect, his proud walk, would have made me laugh 
had it been in accordance with my object. 

He threw his gloves and cap on the table and 
began to settle himself before the glass; a large 
black scarf which covered the necktie, the bristle 
of which supported his chin, appeared half an 
inch over the collar; he considered the protube- 
rance too little and drew it out to his ears; from 
this difficult operation—for the collar of his coat 
was very tight and restless—his face became fear- 
fully flushed. ) 

“They say you have flirted with my princess 
terribly these last few days,” he said very carelessly 
and not looking at me. 

“How can we fools drink tea?” I replied to 
him, repeating a favourite saying of one of the 
smartest flirts of past times, who was sung of 
afterwards by Pushkin. 

“Tell me does my coat sit well on me? Qh, 
that cursed Jew! How tight it is under the arms! 
Have you got some perfume ?” 

“Bless me, what more do you want? You 


smell already strongly of rose pomade.” 
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“‘ Never mind, give it me.” 

He poured half the flask on his collar, his hand- 
kerchief, and sleeves. 

“Will you dance?” he asked. 

“T think so.” 

“Tam afraid I will have to begin the mazurka 
with the princess. I hardly know any figure.” 

‘‘ Have you asked her for the mazurka?” 

“Not yet.” 

‘*Mind that you are not forestalled.” 

“Really!” he said, striking his forehead. ‘ Good- 
bye. I must wait on her arrival;” he caught 
up his cap and ran away. 

I left in about half an hour. 

The street was dark and empty. Crowds were 
pressing around the assembly rooms or hotel, 
the windows of which were brilliantly lit. The 
evening breeze carried the sounds of the military 
bands’ music to me. I felt very sad and was 
walking slowly. 

Is my only destiny on earth, thought I, to 
destroy the hopes of others? Fate has always 


managed somehow to make me conclude the dramas 
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of others. Just as if people could not die or 
reach despair without my assistance. It has always 
seemed as though I were necessary to the fifth 
act. Involuntarily I invariably played the réle 
either of an executioner or a traitor. What 
object could Fate have in this arrangement ? 
Perhaps I am appointed by Fate an author of 
domestic tragedies or family novels—or a co- 
operator with the caterer for the circulating 
library ? Who knows ? 

Is the number of men few who begin life 
with the object of ending it like Alexander 
the Great or Byron, and who nevertheless remain 
during their lifetime members of a town council? 

Entering the saloon, I concealed myself among a 
group of men and began to make my observations. 

Grushnitsky was standing near the princess and 
excitedly relating something to her. She was 
_ listening vaguely to him, looking about her and 
keeping her fan to her lips; her face expressed 
impatience, her eyes, looking around, were seeking 
for somebody. I quietly approached them from 
behind to listen to their talk. 
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“You grieve me, princess,” said Grushnitsky ; 
“you have changed very much since the last time 
I saw you.” 

“You have also changed,” she said, glancing 
at him in a manner which he could not interpret 
the meaning of. 

‘“‘I—I have changed? Oh, never! You know 
this is impossible. One who saw you once will 
carry away your divine image for ever.” 

“Don’t, please; do not talk so.” 

“Why don’t you now wish to hear that which 
but a short time ago you listened to very atten- 
tively ?” 

“Because I am not fond of repetition,” she 
replied, smiling. 

“Oh, I have erred bitterly. I thought, fool 
that I am, that these epaulets at least would give 
me the right to hope. No, better to remain for 
ever in that hateful soldier’s cloak, to which it 
may be I owe your attention. . 

“Really that cloak became you better.” 

At that’ moment I approached the princess and 
bowed. She blushed slightly and said quickly: 
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“Ah, M. Petshorin, don’t you agree with me 
that the cloak becomes M. Grushnitsky better?” 

“No, I don’t think so. I think that in that 
dress he looks younger.” 

Grushnitsky could not endure this blow; like 
all boys, he has the pretension of being an old 
man; he thinks that on his face are deep traces 
of fiery passions through which he has passed 
and which render him interesting. 

He threw a mad glance at me, stamped his foot, 
and left us. 

“You will acknowledge, princess,” I said, 
“though he was always very ridiculous, that not 
long since you considered him very interesting in 
his grey cloak.” 

She bent her head and did not reply. 

Grushnitsky pursued the princess all night; 
he danced with her; he devoured her with his 
eyes, and tired her with prayers and reproaches. 

After the third quadrille she already hated 
him. 

“JT did not expect it from you,” he said, 
taking me by the hand. . 
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' 6 What?” 
“You are to’ dance the mazurka with her?” 


he asked, in a triumphant tone. “She confessed it 


to me.” 
“Well, what about it? Was it a secret?” 
“Of course . . . I could have expected it 


from some girls—from a coquette! I will see 
how to revenge myself!” 

‘“Condemn your cloak or epaulets; but why do 
you complain of her? What is her guilt—that 
she does not like you any more?” 

‘Why should she have given me hopes?” 

“Why did you hope? You wished to succeed 
in something.” 

“Ah, I comprehend!” 

“You have won the wager, but’ not com- 
pletely,” he said, smiling wickedly. 

The mazurka began. Grushnitsky chose only 
the princess; others invited her constantly. This 
was an obvious league to foil me. So much the 
better. She wants to speak to me; she is pre- 
vented—she will desire to speak to me presently, 


twice as much. 
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I pressed her hand once or twice; at the second 
‘time she tore it away without saying a word. 

“T shall sleep badly this night,” she said to 
me when the mazurka was over. | 

‘Grushnitsky is the cause of it?” 

‘Oh, no,” and her face assumed such a medi- 
tative and sad expression that I promised myself 
on the same night to kiss her hand. 

The guests began to drive off. 

Placing the princess in her carriage, J] rapidly 
pressed her hand to my lips. It was dark and 
nobody could have seen it. I returned to the 
saloon quite content with myself. 

The young men were seated at the large 
table for supper, and Grushnitsky amongst them. 
When I entered all became silent; they seem 
to have been speaking of me. 

Since the last ball many are huffed with 
me, especially the captain of the dragoons, and 
row I think they positively form an enmity band, 
under the command of Grushnitsky. I am very 
glad; I am fond of enemies; though it is not 


Christian-like, they amuse me and excite my blood. 
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Always to be on the watch, to carry every glance, 
the meaning of each word, to find out intentions, to 
overthrow conspiracies, to pretend to be deceived, 
and then with one touch to overthrow the enormous 
laboured fabric erected by their cunning—this is 
what I call real life. 

During supper Grushnitsky whispered and winked 
with the captain of dragoons. 

14th June.—This morning Vera, with her hus- 
band, left for Kislovodsk. I met their carriage when 
I was on my way to visit Princess Ligovskaya. Vera 
nodded her head; in her glance was reproach. 

Whose fault is it ? 

Why does she not want to give me an oppor- 
tunity to see her alone? 

Love, without intercourse, like fire without 
food, extinguishes. Possibly jealousy will do that 
which my requests have failed to accomplish. 

I sat at the princess’s a full hour. Mary did not 
appear. She was ill. 

The band of my enemies, assembled with 
lorgnettes, assumed really a threatening aspect. I 


was glad that the princess was ill; they would have 
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committed some scandal but for her illness. 
Grushnitsky’s hair was unsettled, and his face wore 
a desperate look. He is really enraged; his 
egotism is offended; still there are men in whom 
even despair is ridiculous. 

Returning home, I felt that I wanted some- 
thing. I did not see her! She is sick! Was I 
really in love? . . . What nonsense! 

15th June.—-At about eleven o’clock this 
morning I passed near the princess’s windows, 
as she was taking her bath. The daughter was 
sitting meditatively near the window, but on 
seeing me she jumped up. I entered the ante- 
room. There was no one there, and profiting by 
the custom of the place, I entered without being 
announced. A dull pallor covered the princess’s 
mild face. She was then standing near the piano, 
resting one hand on the sofa. I saw it was slightly 
trembling. 

I approached her quietly, and said, “Are you 
angry with me?” 

She cast a serious deep glance at me, and shook 


her head ; her lips were moving to say something, 
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but were not able; her eyes were full of tears; she 
sat, down on the seat and covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘What is the matter with you?” I said, taking 
her by the hand. 

“You do not esteem me. Oh, leave me!” 

I retired a few paces. 

She straightened herself in her seat; her eyes 
were glittering. 

Taking the handle of the door I stopped and 
said, “Forgive me, princess. I acted as a fool; 
such a thing will not happen again. I will take 
precaution against it. Why should you know what 
is going on in my soul? You shall never again be 
troubled with such revelations. It will be better 
for you. Good-bye.” 

On leaving I thought I heard her weeping. I 
was wandering about the locality till evening. I 
was very tired, and on returning home threw myself 
on my bed quite fatigued. 

Verner called on me. 

“Is it true,” he asked, “that you are going to 


marry the Princess Ligovskaya ?” 
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What !” 

“All the town is talking about you; all my 
patients are engaged with that important news ; and 
those sick people are such people—they know every- 
thing.” | 

“This is Grushnitsky’s joke,” I thought. “To 
prove to you, doctor, the fallacy of this statement, I 
will tell you a secret, that to-morrow I am leaving 
for Kislovodsk.” 

“And the princess also?” 

‘No, she will remain here for a week or so.” 

‘“‘Then you are not engaged ?” 

*“ Doctor, doctor! look at me; am I like a bride- 
groom. Do I look in the least like one?” 

“T am not saying so; but you know there are 
circumstances,” he added, cunningly smiling, “in 
which an honourable man is compelled to marry; 
and there are affectionate mothers who don’t prevent 
the maturing of such circumstances. And so I 
advise you as a friend to be more careful. There 
is a very dangerous atmosphere about these waters. 
How many young men have I seen, who were 


worthy of a better destiny, leaving this place for 
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their wedding. Would you believe it, even I was 
nearly compelled to marry! One provincial mother 
had a very pale daughter, and I had the misfortune 
to say that her complexion would return after 
marriage. Then, with tears of gratitude, her 
mother offered me her hand and all her means. 
But I replied I was incapable of such a thing.” 

Verner left quite persuaded that he had warned 
me. From his words I could gather that there are 
different rumours spread about me and the princess. 
Grushnitsky will pay for it dearly. 

18th June.—It is already three days since my 
arrival at Kislovodsk. I see Vera daily at the well, 
and out walking. Awaking in the morning I sit at 
the window and direct my lorgnette to her balcony ; 
she is already long dressed, and awaits the pre- 
arranged signal. We meet as if by accident in the 
garden which descends from our house to the well. 

The healthy mountain air has restored her 
complexion and strength. Narsan is not inappro- 
priately called the Giants’ Brook. The inhabitants 
assert that the atmosphere of Kislovodsk tends 
to love—that here all romances are perfected which 
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were begun at the foot of Mashuk. And really 
everything here breathes of solitude! Here is 
concealment, repose. The elm groves whieh bend 
over the clamorous foaming stream are given 
over to shadow and silence. The stream falling 
from stone to stone cuts a way for itself between 
the green mountains. The mountain air is fresh 
and invigorating, and smells of the forest. The 
sweet, dreamy sound of the wells never ceases; the 
waters meet at the end of the hill, and run along 
in a friendly race till they empty themselves in 
Podkumok. The other side of the defile is wider 
and is converted into a green lane, and a dusty 
road stretches near it. Each time I look at 
the road I imagine that a carriage is driving 
along it, and a rosy face is looking out of its 
windows. Many carriages have passed that road, 
but always without the rosy face. The suburbs 
beyond the stronghold are already inhabited. In 
the windows of the restaurant which is constructed 
on the hill near my lodgings, lights are seen at 
night throygh the palmate trees, and the sound 
of glasses is heard till late in the small hours. No- 
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where is Cachete wine and mineral waters drunk 
so much as here. ‘ Many there are who mix those 
two liquids, but I am not of their number.” 

Grushnitsky and his band are storming in the 
restaurant. He had just arrived, but nevertheless 
he has managed already to fall out with three old 
men, who wanted to forestall his occupation of 
the bath. Positively, misfortunes seemed to 
develop a military spirit in him. 

22nd June.—At last they arrived. I was sitting 
near the window when I heard the noise of an 
approaching carriage ; my heart quivered. What 
is the meaning of that? AmTI really in love? I 
am so foolishly made that such a thing can be 
seriously anticipated from me. 

I dined with them. The princess looked at 
me very kindly, and remained close by her 
daughter. It is too bad! Vera is getting very 
jealous. At last, I obtained that result! What 
would a woman not do to be more successful in 
paining her rival ! 

There is nothing more paradoxical than a 


woman’s mind. It is very hard to convince 
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women; one should only bring them to such a 
point that they can convince themselves. The 
arrangement of proofs by which they abolish their 
prejudices is very original. To know their method 
of reasoning one must give up the school rules of 
logic. For example, take a very common method: 
This man loves me; but I am married, therefore 
I must not love him. A woman’s method: I 
must not love him because I am married; but 
he loves me, therefore, &c., &c. The reason 
speaks no more. 

What would happen if ever these pages reach 
the eye of a woman? “’Tis slander!” she will 
shout, with indignation. From the time poets 
began to write, and women began to read their 
poems, women have been called angels so many 
times that really in their souls’ simplicity they 
believe that compliment, forgetting that the same 
poets have for money exalted Nero to a demigod. 

It is out of place for me to speak of them with 
such wickedness. I, who love nothing in the 
world but them; I, who was always ready to 


sacrifice peace, ambition, and life for their sake. 
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But it is in a fit of sadness and offended 
egotism that I endeavour to tear off that be- 
witching veil, through which only an experienced 
eye can penetrate. No, everything that I say 
of them is the result of “cold observation of the 
mind, and sad notes of the heart.” 

Women ought to desire that all men should 
know them as well as I do, because, since I am 
not afraid of them and have learned their small 
weaknesses, I love them a hundred times as 
much as before. 

By the way Verner, lately, compared women with 
the bewitched forest about which Tasso speaks in 
his “ Jerusalem Delivered.” ‘As you approach it,” 
he says, “terrors so surround you that God help 
duty, pride, propriety, public opinion, ridicule, 
‘hatred! .. . It is only necessary not to look about 
you, but go straight on; gradually, the phantoms 
vanish before you and an expanse of fields is 
opened to your sight, in which green myrtle is 
flourishing. But woe to him whose heart should 
tremble at his first steps, and who should look 


around !” 
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24th June.—This evening was full of adventures. 
At about three versts from Kislovodsk is a hollowed 
rock called Koltso*; the rock rises on a high hill, 
and the setting sun throws through it his last © 
burning glance on the world. A numerous cavalcade 
went there to look at the declining sun through 
the stony window. To speak the truth not one 
of them was thinking about the sun. 

I was riding near the princess. On our return 
homewards we had to cross Podkumok. The 
mountain streams, even the most insignificant, 
are very dangerous; their bottom, as regards their 
capacity for changing, is quite a kaleidoscope— 
every day, owing to the overflow from wells, it 
changes ; where yesterday was a stone there is a 
hole to-day. I took the princess’s horse by the 
bridle and led the animal into the water, which 
came above its knees; we began slowly to cross 
the flood. It is well known that when passing 
rapid streams one ought not to look into the 
water, otherwise one’s head begins to reel. I for- 
got to acquaint Princess Mary of this fact. We 


* The Ring. 
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were already in the middle of the rapid stream, 
when suddenly she bent over the saddle. 

“TI feel sick,” she said, in a faint voice. 

I leaned towards her and put my hands around 
her slender waist. ‘Look up,” I whispered to 
her; “this is nothing, only do not be frightened 
—I am with you.” 

She began to feel better; she was wishing to 
free herself from my arm, but I embraced her soft, 
slender waist still more firmly and strongly ; my 
cheek nearly touched hers, her breath was like fire. 

“What are you doing with me? Oh, my 
God! iw a aw a” 

I did not pay any attention to her trembling 
and confusion, and my lips touched her soft 
cheek; she shivered but said nothing; we were 
riding behind all and nobody saw us. 

When we got on the bank all began to race. 
The princess withheld her horse, I stayed with 
her. It was obvious that my silence troubled 
her, but I took an oath not to say a word. Out 
of curiosity I waited to see how she would get 
out of that difficult position. 
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‘Hither you despise or you love me exceed- 
ingly,” she said in a voice full of tears, “maybe 
you want to laugh at me, to disturb my soul, and 
then to leave me. This would be so low, so 
Oh no! Is 


it not true,” she added, with a voice full of 





mean, that even the thought itself 


tender trust; “is it not true that there is no- 
thing in me which excludes esteem? Your 
daring conduct—— I’ must, I must pardon you, 
because I permitted it. Answer, speak; I want 
to hear your voice.” 

In her last words there was so much of feminine 
impatience that I involuntarily smiled; happily it 
was dusk. I answered nothing. 

“You are silent?” she continued. “You want 
perhaps that I:should be the first to tell you that 
I love you.” 

I was silent. 

“Do you?” she continued, turning quickly to- 
wards me. There was something terrible in her 
determined look and voice. 

“For what purpose?” I replied, shrugging my 


shoulders, 
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She struck her horse and galloped at full speed 
by the narrow dangerous path; this happened so 
quickly that I could hardly overtake her, and 
then only when she joined the company. 

Till she came to her house she talked. and 
laughed continually. In her movements there was 
something feverish; she did not look at me at all. 

Every one remarked this unusual liveliness. 
The princess was also inwardly glad, looking at 
her daughter; but the latter was simply in a 
hysterical fit; she will pass a sleepless night in 
tears; this thought brings me much _ pleasure. 
There are minutes when I feel like a vampire, 
and yet I have the reputation of being a kind 
fellow, and I like to have that: name. 

Alighting from their horses the ladies went in 
to the princess’s. I was excited, and galloped 
away to the mountains to disperse the thoughts 
which crowded into my head. 

The dewy night brought an_ exhilarating 
breeze. From behind the dark hills the moon 
was rising. Every step of my unshod horse re- 
sounded in the stillness of the defile. At the 
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waterfall I gave my horse a drink, and breathing 
once or twice the fresh air of the southern night 
I returned. 

I was riding through the suburbs. The lights 
began to be extinguished in the windows; the 
sentinels on the wall of the strongholds and the 
Cossacks on the pickets were calling languidly to 
each other. 

In one of the suburban houses I remarked some 
unusual brightness; at times I heard shouting and 
laughter, which conveyed that there was a military 
feast. 

I alighted and stole near the window; the 
shutters were not firmly closed, so I was enabled 
to distinguish the revellers and to listen to their 
talk. 

They were speaking of me. 

The captain of dragoons, heated with wine, 
knocked the table with his fist, demanding atten- 
tion : 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “this doesn’t look like 
anything. Petshorin must be taught a little. 
These Petersburg fellows always forget themselves 
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till you wring their noses. He thinks himself loved 
in the world because he always wears clean gloves 
and brushed boots. And what an impudent smile; 
and I am sure, for all that, that he is a coward— 
yes, a coward !” 

“I think the same,” said Grushnitsky; “he is 
always fond of laughing off everything. Once I 
said things to him, that another would have 
beaten me to pieces on the spot for; but Petshorin 
turned everything I said into ridicule. I, of 
course, did not call him out, because it was his 
business to call me out; and altogether I did not 
want to compromise myself.” 

“Grushnitsky is angry with him because he 
tock away the princess from him,” said some- 
body. 

“ Such a thing to think about! I really flirted 
a little with the princess, but I soon stopped, 
because I don’t want to marry. To compromise a 
girl is contrary to my principles.” 

“Yes, and I assure you that he is a great 
coward; Grushnitsky is a brave fellow, and he 


is my sincere friend,” said the captain of the 
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dragoons. ‘Gentlemen, is nobody defending him 
here? Nobody? So much the better. Do 
you want to test his courage ? This will amuse 
you.” 

“We do want to, but how?” 

“And now listen. Grushnitsky is especially 
angry with him. He has the first réle; he will 
manage to quarrel over something with Petshorin, 
and will demand him to fight a duel with him. 
Wait, here is the joke. He will challenge him 
for a duel; all right! [ll manage it. I will be 
your second, my poor friend. Well, but here is 
where the joke comes in—we will put no bullets 
in the pistols. I am responsible to you that 
Petshorin will be afraid. I'll put you at six feet. 
Do you agree?” 

6 It is a grand scheme. Yes, we agree. Why 
not?” resounded from all sides. 

“ And you, Grushnitsky ?” 

Trembling, I was awaiting Grushnitsky’s reply. 
A cold wickedness took possession of me at the 
thought that only for an accident I should have 
been laughed at by these fools. If Grushnitsky 
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had not poteed to it I would have thrown myself 
on his neck. 

But after a short interval of silence he rose, 
and stretching his hand to the captain, he 
said : 

“ All right; I agree.” 

It is difficult to describe the joy of the whole 
company. 

I returned home troubled with two different 
feelings. 

The first was sadness. Why do they all dis- 
like me, I thought? Have I offended any one? 
No. 

Do I then really belong to those men who 
at first sight provoke malevolence? And I felt 
that a poisonous wickedness filled my soul. 

“Mind yourself, M. Grushnitsky,” I said, walk- 
ing backwards and forwards about the room. “TI 
am not to be played with so easily. You may 
pay dearly for the plot of your foolish com- 
panions. I am not a plaything for you.” 

I did not sleep all the night. In the morn- 


ing I was as yellow as a pomegranate. 
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‘In the daytime I met the princess at the weil. 

“You are sick?” she asked, looking impa- 
tiently at me. 

“T did not sleep all the night.” 

‘“‘ Neither did I. Perhaps I judged you falsely ; 
but explain yourself. I can forgive you every- 
thing.” 

“Everything, really ?” 

“Yes, everything, only speak truthfully, but 
more quickly. You see I was thinking very much, 
endeavouring to explain, to justify your conduct. 
You may be afraid of my relation’s hindrances ; 
this is nothing when they get to know.” Her voice 
trembled. “I will ask them and they will give 
consent. Or your own position? But listen, I 
can sacrifice everything for one I love. Oh, do 
reply more quickly, have mercy! You do not 
‘despise me, is not that so?” 

She caught me by the hand. Her mother 
was walking before us with Vera’s husband and 
saw nothing; but we could have been seen by the 
sick people walking about, and these invalids, of 


_ all inquisitive people, are the most dangerous slan- 
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derers. Therefore I freed my hand quickly from 
her passionate grasp. 

“T will tell you the whole truth,” I replied to 
the princess—“TI shall neither justify myself, nor 
explain my conduct—I do not love you.” 

A shadow seemed to fall across her eyes. - 

“Leave me,” she muttered in an indistinct 
voice. 

25th June.—I shrugged my shoulders and went 
away. Sometimes I despise myself. Is it not for the 
same cause that I despise others also? I became 
incapable of grateful impulses. I am afraid to 
seem ridiculous to myself. Another in my place 
would have offered the princess son cwur e sa 
fortume, but the word marry has always some magic 
power with me. No matter how passionately fond 
I would be of any woman, as soon as she gives 
me to feel that I must marry her—good-bye 
love! My heart turns into stone and nothing can 
warm it again. I am ready to sacrifice anything 
but my single life. I would offer my life twenty 
times ; even my honour I would stake on a card, 


but my liberty I will not sell. 
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Why do I hold it so dear? What do I find 
in it? What do I prepare for myself? What 
do I expect from the future? Really, absolutely 
nothing! It is some innate fear; some inexplic- 
able presentiment. There are men who are un- 
accountably afraid of spiders, mice, and. worms. 

Shall I confess ? 

When I was yet a child some old woman 
prophesied of me to my mother, and predicted 
death from a wicked wife. This impressed me 
deeply at that time, and in my soul was born 
an inexplicable aversion to marriage. Mean- 
while something is telling me that her prediction 
will be fulfilled. At all events I shall endeavour 
to battle it off as late as possible. 

26th June.—Yesterday a conjuror named 
Anfelbaum visited the place. Notices appeared at 
the doors of the restaurant, announcing to the 
honourable public that the above-mentioned remark- 
able conjuror, acrobat, alchemist, and illusionist will 
have the honour to give a magnificent performance 
at eight o’clock in the evening in the saloon of 


the respectable assembly (otherwise in the restau- 
15 
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rant); tickets, price two and a half roubles each. 
All are preparing to go and see this remark- 
able conjuror; even Princess Ligovskaya, though 
' her daughter is ill, took a ticket for herself. 

To-day after dinner I was walking by the 
windows of Vera’s room. She was sitting by 
herself on the balcony ; a note dropped at my feet. 
“To-night at ten o’clock come to my house by the 
back stairs; my husband went to Pyatigorsk and 
will only return to-morrow morning. My servants 
and attendants will not be at home. I distributed 
tickets among them and also to the princess’s 
servants. I am expecting you; come by all 
means.” 

“Aha!” I thought; “at last it has happened 
as I expected.” 

At eight o’clock I went to see the conjuror. 
The public were assembled by nine o'clock; the 
performance commenced. I recognized the lackeys 
of Vera and the princess, sitting in the back row 
of chairs. 

Grushnitsky was sitting in the front row with 


a lorgnette. The conjuror turned to him, now for 
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a _ watch, now for a pocket-handkerchief, a ring, 
&c. Grushnitsky had not saluted me for some 
time, and he now looked at me very impertinently. 
I determined to remind him of all this when we 
came to a settling of accounts. 

At ten o’clock I rose and left the house. 
Outside all was dark and dangerous. Heavy and 
black clouds lay on the tops of the surrounding 
hills. Now and then the wind rustled in the tops 
of the palmate trees which surrounded the restau- 
rant. A crowd of people was standing under 
the windows. 

I descended the hill, and turning to the gates 
I increased my pace. Suddenly I thought I 
heard somebody coming after me. 1 stopped, and 
looked around. Nothing could be seen in the 
darkness. Still, for precaution I went round the 
house as if taking a walk. Passing by the prin- 
cess’ windows I again heard steps behind me; a 
man covered in a cloak ran past me. This caused 
me some trouble; still, I stole to the steps and 
ran rapidly into the dark entrance. | 


The door opened, and a little hand caught 
]5—2 
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mine. “Nobody saw you?” said Vera in a 
whisper, pressing me to herself. 

“‘ None.” 

“Now do you believe that I love you? Oh, 
I hesitated long and suffered. You make any- 
thing you like of me.” 

Her heart. was palpitating rapidly, and her 
hands were as cold as ice. 

And now she unbosomed herself of reproaches 
and complaints, born of her jealousy. She de- 
manded that I should confess everything to her 
—that she would obediently endure my treachery, 
because she desired only my happiness. 

I did not quite believe it, but consoled her 
with oaths, promises, and so forth. 

“And so you will not marry Mary? You do 
net love her? And she thinks—-do you know she 
loves you to insanity? Poor girl! . . . .” 

About two hours after midnight I opened the 
window, and. knotting two shawls I descended 
from the upper balcony to the lower one, sup- 
porting myself on the pillar. Light was still 
visible in the princess’sroom. Something prompted 
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me to look into the window. ‘The blind was 
not completely pulled down, and I could throw 
an inquisitive glance at the interior of the 
room. | 

Mary was sitting on her bed, supporting her 
head on her hands, which were crossed on her 
knees. Her dense hair was collected under a 
nightcap, bordered with lace; a large red kerchief 
covered her snow-white shoulders, and her little 
feet were concealed in rich Persian slippers. She 
was sitting motionless, her head bent on her 
breast; an open book lay before her, but her 
staring eyes, full of inconceivable grief, seemed to 
run over the same page a hundred times, where- 
as her thoughts seemed to be far away. 

Somebody moved beyond the bush, so I jumped 
down from the balcony on to the turf. ‘An invi- 
sible hand caught me by the shoulder. 

“Aha!” said a coarse voice; “at last! You 
will go to the princess at night!” | 

“Keep him firmly,” shouted another, jumping 
out from a corner. These were Grushnitsky and 


the captain of dragoons. 
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I knocked the latter with my fist on the head; 
he staggered, whereupon I threw myself into the 
bushes. All the paths sloping to my house were 
well-known to me. 

“Thieves! Police!” they shouted. The firing 
of a gun followed; the smoking wad fell at my 
feet. 

In about a minute I was already in my house. 
I undressed myself rapidly and went to bed. 
Scarcely had my servant locked the door, when 
Grushnitsky and the captain began to knock. 

“Petshorin, are you asleep? are you here?” 
shouted the captain. 

“T am sleeping,” I replied angrily. 

“Get up! Thieves! Circassians!” 

“YT have a cold,” I replied. “I am afraid to 
chill myself.” 

They left me. 

Tf I had not answered them they would have 
searched for me for another hour in the garden. 
Meantime the alarm was dreadful. Cossacks 
came galloping from the stronghold. Every one 
rose and rushed. They began to search for 
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Circassians ‘in the bushes, and of course they 
found nothing. 

But I am sure that many remained firmly 
convinced that had the garrison displayed valour 
and smartness, at least a score of marauders would 
have been captured. 

27th June.—At the well in the morning the only 
talk was of the night-attack of the Circassians. 

After drinking the prescribed number of glasses 
of Narsran, and walking ten times about the 
elm alley, I met Vera’s husband, who had only 
just arrived from Pyatigorsk. 

He took me by the arm, and we went to take 
breakfast in the restaurant; he was very troubled 
about his wife. 

“‘ How she was frightened last night!” he said ; 
“and all this to happen exactly while I was 
away!” 

We sat down to breakfast near the door which 
led to the corner chamber, where there were 
seated about ten men, among whom was Grush- 
nitsky. 


Destiny again gave me an opportunity to listen 
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to a conversation which decided Grushnitsky’s 
fate. He did not see me, and this made his 
slanderous talk about me the more guilty in my 
sight. 

“Were those really Circassians?” said some- 
body. “ Has any one seen them?” 

“‘J will tell you the whole truth,” said Grush- 
nitsky, “only don’t betray me. This is the way 
it happened: Last night a man came to me—TI'll 
not tell you his name—and told me that he saw 
somebody stealing into Ligovskaya’s house. I 
must tell you the old princess was here and her 
daughter remained at home; the man I speak of 
and I, went to watch that lucky fellow.” 

I was really frightened, though my companion 
was very much engaged on the consumption of 
his breakfast. He would have heard very un- 
pleasant things for himself had Grushnitsky found 
out the truth, which was not at all likely to 
happen under the blind influence of jealousy. 

“ Now you see,” continued Grushnitsky, “ we 
went to the place taking rifles with us charged — 
with false bullets only, to frighten him, you know. 
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Till two o’clock we were waiting in the garden. 
At last he appeared, God knows from whence. 
He certainly did not come through the window, 
because it was not opened. He must have 
come through the glass door beyond the pillar. 
At last, as I say, we saw somebody descending 
the balcony. A nice princess! After this, what 
cannot one believe of those Muscovite ladies ! 
We wanted to catch him, only he tore himself 
out like a rabbit and threw himself into the 
bushes. I fired at him.” 

A clamour of doubt was heard around Grusb- 
nitsky. 

“ You don’t believe it?” he continued; “I 
give you my word of honour that all this is 
real truth, and to prove it .to you I will even 
name the gentleman.” 

“Tell, tell, who is he?” was heard from all 
sides. 

“‘ Petshorin!” replied Grushnitsky. 

At that minute he raised his eyes, and I was 
standing in the entrance facing him. He blushed 
deeply. | 
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I approached him and said slowly and dis- 
tinctly, “I am very sorry that I had = not 
entered, ere you had already given your word 
of honour in support of slanderous statements, 
made by you about me. My presence would 
-have saved you from such unnecessary base- 
ness.” 

Grushnitsky sprang up excitedly, but in a 
moment controlled himself. 

“TI ask you,” I continued in the same tone, 
_ “IT request you at once to deny your statement. 
You know quite well that it is but an invention. 
I do not think, that the indifference of a woman 
to your splendid deserts should provoke such 
terrible revenge, as you have wreaked upon 
me. Consider well; by supposting your state- 
ment you lose the right to the name of a 
respectable man and risk your life.” 

Grushnitsky stood before me with his eyes 
cast down. He was very much excited; but the 
struggle of conscience with egotism was not a 
prolonged one. The captain of dragoons sitting 
close by him touched him with his elbow. He 
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quivered and rapidly replied to me, not lifting 
his eyes: 

‘“‘ My dear sir, when I make a statement I mean 
what I say, and am ready to repeat it. I am not 
afraid of your threats and am ready for anything.” 

“ You certainly seem to be,” I answered; and 
taking the captain by the hand I led him 
into the adjoining room. 

“What do you want?” asked the captain. 

“You are a friend of Grushnitsky, and you 
will probably be his second?” | 

The captain bowed very respectfully. “ You 
are right,” he replied. ‘I am bound to be his 
second, because the insult to him also affects me. 
I was with him last night.” 

“ Ah! then it was you whom I struck 80 
abruptly on the head ?” 

His face grew yellow and then blue. He 
looked exceedingly wicked. 

“I shall have the honour to send you my 
second to-day,” I added, bowing very politely and 
pretending I did not notice the fearful rage which 
possessed him. 
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At the steps of the restaurant I met Vera's 
husband. He had been waiting for me, and he 
grasped my hand cordially the moment we met. 

“An honourable young man!” he said, with 
tears in his eyes. “I heard everything. What a 
villain! What an ungrateful wretch! Ah! thank 
God I have no daughters ! But you will be re- 
warded by her for whom you risk your life. You 
may be confident in my secrecy till the time 
comes for speaking,” he continued; “I, myself, 
was young and served in the army, and know 
that no one ought to mix himself in affairs of 
this kind. Good-bye!” 

Poor fellow, he was glad that he had no 
daughters ! : 

I went straight to Verner and told him every- 
thing that had happened—my relations to Vera and 
the young princess, the talk I overheard, from 
which I gathered that these gentlemen wanted to 
fool me by making me fight a duel with mock 
bullets. « Now,” I said, “matters had overstepped 
the boundaries of pastime so far as I was con- 


cerned.” 
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The doctor agreed to be my second; I gave 
him some instructions with regard to the duel. 
He was to insist that the affair should be con- 
ducted as secretly as possible, because, though I 
am ready to subject myself to any danger, I am 
not in the least inclined to have my future 
blasted even in this world. 

After giving the doctor the instructions I went 
home. 

In about an hour he came to me to let me 
know the result of his expedition. | 

‘“‘There is really a conspiracy formed against 
you,” he said. “I found the captain of dragoons 
and several other gentlemen, whose names I[ 
cannot recollect, at Grushnitsky’s house. I 
stopped for a minute in the vestibule to take 
off my goloshes, and I heard men noisily dis- 
puting. 

“<< Pll not agree to anything,’ roared Grushnitsky ; 
“he offended me publicly. It was quite a different 
matter before.’ 

“< What’s that to you ?’ replied the captain. ‘I 


am responsible for everything. I have witnessed 
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five duels and know how ‘to manage it. I will 
arrange everything—only please don’t interfere 
with me. It is well to frighten him, but why 
put yourself in danger if you can avoid it?’ 

«And then I entered. They became suddenly 
silent. 

“Our arrangements occupied a long time; at 
last we settled the matter this way: 

“At about five versts from this is a lonely cave. 
They will go there at four o’clock in the morning 
and we will start half an hour later; you will 
shoot at six feet—this Grushnitsky demanded 
himself, and whoever is killed, it is to be put to 
the Circassians’ account. 

“And now I have the following sae iciodas 
the seconds seem to have changed their plan, 
and mean to load but one pistol, z.¢, the one 
belonging to Grushnitsky. This amounts to man- 
slaughter; but in martial times, especially in Asia, 
these tricks are permissible; only Grushnitsky 
seems to be more honest than his comrades: 
What do you think? Should we show that we 
have found them out ?” | 
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“Not for anything in the world, doctor! Be 
at rest, I will not surrender so easily.” 

“What, then, do you intend to do?” 

“That is my secret.” 

‘Mind, don’t be entrapped; remember, it’s only 
six feet.” 

“‘ Doctor,” I answered, “I expect you to-morrow, 
at four. The horses will be ready.” 

“‘ Good-bye.” 

I remained in the house till evening, locked up 
in my room. I received an invitation to visit 
the princess. I sent word that I was ill. 

I could not sleep that night, and I knew it 
would be well to slumber so that my hand 
should not tremble. At all events, it would be 
hard to miss at six feet. 

Ah, M. Grushnitsky, your conspiracy will not 
be successful. We shall change réles. I shall have 
the satisfaction of witnessing a look of dread on 
your pale face. Why did you yourself appoint 
the fatal six feet? You suppose that I will con- 
veniently offer my forehead for your bullet? But 
we shall cast lots ; then—and then—what if luck 
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favours him? what if fortune at last deserts me? 
Perhaps justly deserts me, fate has favoured my 
caprices such a long time! Well, if I am to die 
I suppose I must! The world will not suffer a 
great loss, and I myself feel pretty sick of it. I 
- am like a man who is yawning at a ball because 
his carriage has not arrived yet. But the carriage 
is ready. Good-bye ! 

I am reviewing my past life, and I involuntarily 
ask myself, Why have I lived? For what purpose 
was I born? No doubt there was an object, and 
probably I was destined for great things, for I feel 
in my soul incomprehensible powers. But I did 
not find out this predestination in time; I was 
infatuated with empty and treacherous passions. 
I came out from their forge hard and cold as 
iron. I lost for ever the zeal for honourable 
strivings, which is the best flower of life. Since 
then, how many times have I not played the 
role of an axe in the hands of fate? As the tool 
of retribution, I have time after time fallen on 
the heads of condemned victims—often without 


any malice on my part, always without my com- 
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passion. My love never brought happiness to any 
one, because I never sacrificed anything for those 
whom I loved—I loved for myself, for my own 
pleasure. I merely satisfied the strange demands 
of my heart, | greedily swallowing the tenderness, 
the joys, and the sufferings of those I loved. I am 
like one who, suffering from extreme hunger, falls 
asleep and sees before him rich dishes and foam- 
ing wines. He partakes with delight the airy repast 
of imagination, and thinks his hunger relieved; but 
he awakens and finds he has been deceived; then 
he endures a double hunger and despair! 

It may be I shall die to-morrow, and no one will 
be left on this earth who understood me completely. 
Some think me worse, some better than I am in 
reality; some will ‘say, “He was a good fellow,” 
others, “He was a scoundrel.” Both will be false. 
When one is disillusioned, is life worth living? 
And yet one continues to live through curiosity, 
in the expectation of finding something new. This 


is ridiculous and sad, but nevertheless true ! 


It is already a mouth and a half since I came 
16 
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‘to the stronghold N——-. Maxim Maximitch went 
out to hunt, and I am alone; I am sitting at the 
window. Grey clouds cover the mountain down to 
its base ; the sun, through the fog, looks like a yellow 
patch. It is cold, and the wind whistles and shakes 
the shutters. Iam lonely. I am reading over the 
last page I wrote. How ridiculous! I thought I would 
die; this was impossible. I have not as yet drained 
the cup of suffering, and now I feel that I have yet 
long to live. How the past is clearly engraved on 
my mind; not one touch has been wasted by me. 

I remember that during the night preceding 
the duel I did not sleep a minute—I could not, 
a strange restlessness took possession of me. For 
an hour I walked about the room, and then sat 
down and read a novel by Sir Walter Scott, 
which was lying on my table, entitled, “Old Mor- 
tality.” At first I found it difficult to con- 
centrate my mind on the work, but I soon 
became interested in it. At last the day broke; 
my nerves calmed down. I looked at myself in the 
mirror; my face was pallid and retained traces 


of suffering and sleeplessness. My eyes, which were 
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surrounded with brown circles, yet looked proud 
and merciless, and I' was contented with myself. 
Having ordered the horses to be saddled, I dressed 
and ran to the bathing-place. Plunging into the 
cold whirl of water, I felt the strength of body 
and soul return to me. I went from the bath fresh 
and lively as if ready for a ball. After that, who 
can say that the soul is independent of the body ? 

Returning, I found the doctor waiting for me. 
He was dressed in grey pantaloons and a Cir- 
cassian cap. I burst into laughter at the sight 
of such a small figure under an enormous rigid cap. 
He had not in the least a martial countenance, 
and at that time it looked graver than usual. 

‘““Why are yousosad?” I asked him. “ Have 
you not transported a hundred people to the other 
world with utter indifference? Imagine I am suffer- 
ing from a fever; that I am lying between life and 
death. The expectation of a violent death, is it not 
already an actual sickness?” 

This thought seemed to strike the doctor, and 
he became animated. 


We mounted our horses. Verner caught the 
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bridle of his horse with his two hands and we 
started. We passed rapidly by the fortification 
through the suburbs, and rode into the defile, 
through which a road, bordered on both sides 
with high grass, lead. The road was intersected 
by noisy streams, which could be forded. The 
doctor was in despair, because his horse stopped 
every time in the water. 

I do not recollect any morning more mild and 
fresh. The sun had just peeped out from under the 
green hills, and the combination of the first warmth 
of its rays with the dying chill of the night excited 
in me a sweet languor. The cheerful gleam of the 
young day had not yet penetrated into the pass; 
the beams only gilded the summit, where fragments 
of rock were hanging from both sides. Above us 
the thick-leaved bushes growing in the deep crevasse 
covered us with silver rain at the slightest touch of 
wind. I recollect that then more than ever I loved 
nature. How curiously I looked into each dewy 
‘drop which trembled on the broad vine leaf and 
reflected a million of radiant rays! How insatiably 
I tried to penetrate into the dim distance! 
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The road was gradually narrowing in advance, 
the cliffs becoming bluer and more terrible, till 
at last they met in one impenetrable wall. 

We rode in silence 

“‘ Have you made your will?” asked the doctor 
suddenly. 

“No.” 

‘And if you are killed ?” 

‘“‘The heirs will appear.” 

‘‘ Have you then no friends to whom you would 
wish to send your last farewell ? ” 

I shook my head. 

‘And is there really no woman in the world 
to whom you would like to leave something in 
remembrance ? ” 

“Do you wish, doctor, that I should reveal my 
inmost soul to you?” I’ asked him. ‘“ Do you not 
see I have outlived those years when people die pro- 
nouncing the name of their beloved one, and leaving 
in remembrance a greasy lock? When I think of 
near and probable death I think only of myself, 
Many do not even think so much. My friends, who 


will forget me; or worse, who will invent God knows 
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what kind of stories. Women whom I have known, 
embracing other men will laugh at me, not to provoke 
their lovers’ jealousy. God be withthem! From the 
storm of life I have only left a few ideas, and not one 
sentimental feeling. It is a long time since I lived, 
not with my heart but with my head. I wish to 
analyze my own passions and conduct the analysis 
without partiality. I have in me two men—one 
lives in the full meaning of the word, the other 
thinks and judges him; the first may in an hour 
hence part with you and the world for ever, and the 
other—the other—— Look, doctor, do you see on 
the right of this rock three dark figures? I think 
these are our rivals.” 

We galloped. 

At the foot of the rock in the bushes three horses 
were picketed. We fastened ours there also, and 
climbed up by a narrow path to the top, where we 
found Grushnitsky awaiting us, with the captain 
of dragoons and his other second, whom he named 
Ivan Ignatyevitsh. I never heard his surname. 

““We have been waiting for you a long time,” 
said the captain, with an ironical smile. 
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I took out my watch and showed him the hour. He 
apologized, saying that his watch was going too fast. 

A few minutes passed in painful silence. The 
doctor interrupted it, and said, turning to Grush- 
nitsky : 

“JT think that both having shown readiness to 
fight and to satisfy their honour, you should try and 
finish the thing peaceably.” 

‘“T am ready,” I said. 

The captain winked at Grushnitsky, and -he, sup- 
posing that I winced, assumed a proud appearance, 
though his cheeks were pale. In his look there was 
a restlessness expressing an inner struggle. 


“Explain your conditions,” he said, “and every- 





thing that I can do for you you may be sure a 
‘These are my conditions: You should to-day 
publicly avow your slander and ask pardon of me.” 
“ Sir, I am surprised that you presume to offer 
such insults to me.” 
“What else could I offer?” 
“We shall fight.” 
I shrugged my shoulders. “As you please, only 


consider one of us will be dead.” 
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“JT wish that you should be the dead man.” 

‘‘And I am certain of the contrary.” 

He lost himself, blushed, and then forced a laugh. 

The captain took him by the arm and lead him 
aside. They began to whisper to each other. I 
‘came in a very peaceful state of mind, but all this 
began to madden me. The doctor approached 
me. 

“ Listen,” he said, apparently uneasy ; “ I suppose 
you forget their conspiracy? I cannot load the 
pistol. You are a peculiar man. Tell them that 
you know their intentions, and they will not dare 
to do it. What arequest! To be shot like a bird 
of prey!” 

“Please do not trouble yourself, doctor, and 
wait. I will arrange everything. They will not 
have much advantage. Let them whisper.” 

“Gentlemen, this is getting rather tiresome,” I 
said aloud; “if we are to fight, then let us fight; 
you had time enough to speak yesterday.” 

“We are ready,” replied the captain. 

“Stand at your places, gentlemen; doctor, 


measure six feet.” 
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“Stand at your places,” repeated Ivan Ignat- 
yevitsh in a loud voice. 

‘Permit me,” I said, “another condition; since 
we are to fight a deadly duel, we ought to 
contrive to make everything as secret as possible, 
so that our seconds should not have any trouble 
afterwards. Do you agree?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Do you see on the summit of this rock a 
narrow little spot? The distance from that spot 
to the ground is about thirty feet, if not more; 
below are sharp stones. Both of us will stand on 
the edge of that plot of ground, so that even a 
slight wound will be deadly. This will be in 
accordance with your wishes, since you yourself 
have appointed six feet. The one who will be 
wounded will certainly tumble over and be killed; 
the doctor will take out the bullet, and then 
the sudden death can be easily explained as the 
result of an accident. We shall cast lots who 
is to fire first. I announce to you, in conclu- 
sion, that on any other conditions I will not 
fight.” | 
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“All right,” said the captain, looking expres- 
sively at Grushnitsky, who nodded his head as 
a sign of agreement. The expression of his face 
altered every minute. I put him in a very 
difficult position. Shooting under ordinary con- 
ditions he could have hit me in the foot, 
slightly wounding me, and consequently not burden 
his conscience too much; but now he would 
have either to fire in the air or abandon his 
base plan and subject himself to the same danger 
as me. 

I should not have liked to be in his place 
just then. He called the captain away to a 
corner and began to talk to him with great 
earnestness. I] saw how his blue lips trembled. 
The captain turned away from him with a con- 
temptuous smile. 

‘‘You are a fool,” he said to Grushnitsky quite 
loudly; “you can’t understand anything. We'll 
go, gentlemen.” 

A narrow path between the bushes led to 
the steep. Fragments of rocks constituted the 
slippery steps of this natural ladder. Holding 
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on by the bushes, we began to ascend. Grush- 
nitsky was going first, his seconds after him, and 
I followed with the doctor. 

«] am surprised at you,” said the doctor, 
warmly pressing my hand; “let me feel your 
pulse. Oho! feverish, but no sign on your face 
at all, only your eyes are brighter than usual.” 

Suddenly small stones rolled under our feet. 

“ What’s that?” 

Grushnitsky staggered; the little branch which 
he held broke, and he would have fallen down 
had he not been supported by his seconds. 

‘Mind yourself,” I shouted to him; “do not 
fall beforehand—this is a bad omen. Remember 
Julius Ceesar.” 

And now we had ascended the summit of the 
rock. The surface was covered with wet sand, as 
if purposely to accommodate duellists. Around 
us the tops of the mountains, disappearing in the 
golden mists of the morning, crowded like a herd 
of cattle. To the south Elburz rose, invested in 
a white grandeur, and connecting the chain of icy 


summits, which were crowned by lurid clouds. I 
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approached the precipice and looked down. My 
head swam; the abyss looked cold and dark as 
a grave; the mossy teeth of the rocks thrown 
down by the prevalent storms were waiting for 
their prey. The surface on which we were to 
fight formed an accurate triangle. 

From the uttermost angle we measured six 
feet, and decided that he who would have to 
meet the enemy’s fire first should stand on the 
corner with his back to the precipice. If he 
should not be killed then the rivals would change 
places. I made up my mind to offer all advan- 
tages to Grushnitsky. In his soul might have 
been kindled a spark of magnanimity, and then 
everything would be arranged for the better; but 
egotism and weakness of character were to triumph. 
I was endeavouring to give myself full right not 
to pity him if fate proved in my favour. 

“ Cast lots, doctor,” said the captain. 

The doctor took out a silver coin from his’ 
pocket and threw it up. 

“Emperor’s head!” exclaimed Grushnitsky 
quickly, as if awakened by a friendly push. 
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“Eagle!” said I. 

The coin whirled up and fell clinking: all 
ran towards it. 

“You are fortunate,” I said to Grushnitsky ; 
“you are to shoot first! But remember, that if 
you do not kill me I shall not fail to kill you.” 

He blushed; he was ashamed to kill a defence- 
less man. 

I looked at him for a minute impatiently; I 
imagined that he would throw himself. at my 
feet beseeching for pardon; but how could he 
bring himself to confess such a base trick? He 
was left with no alternative but to fire in the 
air. I was sure he would do it. One thing 
could have prevented him from doing it, namely, 
the thought that I would challenge him again. 

“It’s time,” said the doctor, touching my sleeve ; 
“if you don’t tell them now that you know 
their intentions everything will be lost. Look, 
he is already loading—if you won't tell, I will 
myself.” 

“Not for anything in the world, doctor,” I 
replied, holding him by the hand; « you will spoil 
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everything; you promised me not to interfere. 
What do you care? Perhaps I want to be 
killed.” 

He glanced at me with surprise. 

“Oh, that is quite another thing; only don’t 
complain of me in the next world.” 

The captain had meanwhile loaded the pistols 
and handed one to Grushnitsky with a smile, 
whispering something to him. He handed another 
to me. 

I placed myself at the edge of the ground, 
supporting myself firmly on the left foot and 
bending slightly forwards, so that in case of a 
slight wound I should not fall backwards. Grush- 
nitsky stood opposite me, and at the given sign 
began to raise his pistol. His knees were trembling. 
He was aiming straight at my forehead. 

An inconceivable frenzy began to boil in my 
breast. 

Unexpectedly he dropped the pistol, and getting 
pale as linen he turned to his second: 

“T cannot,” he said in a weak voice. 


“‘ Coward!” replied the captain. 
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A shot was fired, the bullet scratched my foot. 
I made a few steps forward from the precipice. 

‘“‘Now, brother Grushnitsky, it’s a pity you 
missed,” said the captain. ‘“ Now it’s your turn! 
Embrace me beforehand, you will not see us 
again !” 

They embraced each other; the captain could 
scarcely keep from laughing. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he added, looking cunningly 
at Grushnitsky, “the world is made up of hum- 
bug. Nature is a fool, fate a Turk, and life is a 
copek!” 

After delivering this tragic speech with some 
appropriate sedateness, he went to his place. Ivan 
Ignatyevitsh also embraced Grushnitsky with tears» 
and now he was left to face me. Up to this 
moment I tried to explain to myself the sort of 
feelings which were boiling in my breast; there was 
the anger of an offended egotism, and hatred and 
wickedness born of the notion that this man, 
now looking at me with such assurance and with 
such calm, had two minutes before, without ex- 


posing himself to any danger, endeavoured to kill 
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me like a dog. I stared at him straight in the 
face for a few minutes, trying to find even a 
slight trace of repentance, but I thought I could 
discern a smile on his face. 

“YT advise you, before your death, to say your 
prayers.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about my soul more 
than about your own. One thing I would ask 
you, fire quickly.” 

‘““And you do not deny your slander? You do 
not ask pardon of me ? Consider well; does your 
conscience tell you anything ?” 

““M. Petshorin,” exclaimed the captain, “ you 
are not here for the purpose of preaching, allow 
me to remark. Finish quickly; somebody may 
pass by the cliff and we may be detected.” 

“All right. Doctor, would you kindly come 
here.” | 

The doctor approached me. Poor doctor, he 
was paler than Grushnitsky was ten minutes 
before. I spake as follows, loudly and distinctly, 
just as a verdict of death is pronounced : 


“These gentlemen, I suppose in their hurry, 
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have forgotten to put the bullet in my pistol; I 
would ask you to load it again!” 

“Impossible!” shouted the captain. “ Impos- 
sible! I loaded both pistols; it may be your 
bullet fell out. This is not my fault, and you 
have no right to reload it—no right. This is 
contrary to rules. I shall not permit it. . . .” 

‘All right.” 

“If so, then we will fight again on the same 
conditions.” 

He hesitated. 

Grushnitsky was standing with his head bent 
on his breast. He looked dull and _ troubled. 
‘“ Leave them!” he said at last to the captain, 
who wanted to take the pistol from Grush- 
nitsky’s hand. “You yourself know that they 
are right.” 

In vain did the captain make different signs. 
Grushnitsky did not want to hear, and I did not 
look. Meanwhile the doctor loaded the pistol 
and handed it to me. At the sight of this the 
captain spat and stamped his foot. 


“Such a fool you are, my friend,” he said, “an 
17 
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absolute fool! Once you trusted me; then 
obey in all things. Now it is right! Waste 
away like a fly.” He turned, and going away, 
grumbled, “Still this is entirely contrary to 
rules.” 

“ Grushnitsky,” said I, “it is yet time; deny 
your slander and I will forgive you. You were 
not able to fool me, and my egotism is satisfied. 
Remember we once were friends.” 

His face flushed crimson, his eyes glittered. 

“Fire,” he replied; “I despise myself and hate 
you. If you don’t kill me Ill kill you some 
time or other. There is not room in the world 
for us two.” 

I fired. When the smoke was cleared Grush- 
nitsky was no more on the cliff; only dust in- 
slight clouds was ascending from the precipice. 

All uttered an exclamation. 

“Finite la comedia!” I said to the doctor. 

He did not reply, and with an expression of 
terror turned aside. 

I shrugged my shoulders, and bowed to Grush- 
nitsky’s seconds. When I was descending the 
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path down the hill I saw through the rocks the 
bloody corpse of Grushnitsky. I closed my eyes 
involuntarily. Loosening my horse I went home 
at foot pace. Upon my heart lay a heavy weight. 
The sun was dim to me; its rays did not warm 
me. Before arriving at the suburbs I turned to 
the right. The sight of a man was burdensome. 
I wanted to be alone. 

Letting loose the bridle and bending my head 
on my breast I rode for a long time, till I found 
myself in a strange district. I turned my horse 
back and began to look out for the road. The 
sun was already setting when I arrived at Kis- 
lovodsk, weary and on a tired horse. My servant 
told me that Verner called and left two notes, 
one from himself and another from Vera. I 
opened the first; it was as follows: ‘ Everything 
is arranged as well as it possibly could be; the 
corpse is brought back distorted and the bullet 
taken out. All the people believe that the cause 
of his death is an unfortunate accident. Only 
the commandant, who probably knows your quarrel, 


nodded his head, but said nothing. There is no 
179 
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evidence against you, and you can sleep.in peace. 
Good-bye.” 

I hesitated long before I opened the other note. 
What could she write to me about? A_ heavy 
presentiment troubled my soul. “I am writing 
to you with the full conviction that we shall 
never meet again. A few years ago when 
parting with you I thought the same thing; but 
heaven wanted to test me again: I did not resist 
that temptation. My weak heart again obeyed 
the well-known voice. You will not despise me 
for that—is not that so? This letter will be a 
good-bye and a confession. I am bound to tell 
you everything that burdens my breast since the 
time my heart loved you first. I will not 
judge you. You acted towards me as every other 
man would have acted—you loved me merely as 
a source of joy and trouble—cbanging alternately, 
and without which life is lonely and monotonous. 
I comprehended it at the beginning, but you were 
unhappy, and I sacrificed myself, hoping that in 
time you would comprehend my love for you— 


my deep unselfish tenderness. Since then a long 
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time has elapsed. I have penetrated into all. the 
secrets of your soul, and became convinced that 
mine was a vain hope. It was bitter to feel 
that, but my love has grown into my soul; it 
has darkened but has never been extinguished. 
We are parting for ever; still you may be sure 
that I will never love another. My soul has 
exhausted all its treasures, all my tears and 
all my aspirations. One who has ever loved 
you must look on other men with dislike— 
not that you are better than they, but in 
your soul there is something singular and 
attractive, something peculiar to yourself, some- 
thing mysterious and vast. Your voice suggests 
an unsubduable power. No one could like to 
be loved more than once by such a man as yon 
—the evil in you fascinates one. No one can 
avail himself better of his capacities than you, 
and no one can excite pity and sympathy as 
you can. Now I must explain to you the cause 
of my hurried departure; it will seem to you but 
a trifle, because it deals only with myself. This 


morning my husband came in to me and told 
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me of your quarrel with Grushnitsky; I must 
have changed countenance very much, because 
he stared at me long and impatiently. I nearly 
lost my senses at the thought that you had to 
fight to-day and that I was the cause of it. I 
thought I would go mad. But now when I know 
the reason I am sure that you will remain alive ; 
it is impossible that you should die without me, 
it is impossible! My husband was walking for a 
long time about the room. I do not know what 
he said to me; but I remember I replied to him 
truthfully—I told him that I loved you. I only 
recollect at the end of our conversation he 
offended me with a frightful word and so left 
me. I heard how he ordered the carriage; it is 
already three hours since. I am sitting at the 
window and waiting your return. But you are 
alive, you cannot die! The carriage is nearly 
ready, good-bye, good-bye. . . . I am ruined—but 
what matter? If I could only be sure that you 
will always remember me—I am not saying love 
me—no, only remember. Good-bye, some one is 
coming. I must hide my letter. . . . Is it true 
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you do not love Mary? You will not marry her? 
You must make me that sacrifice. I have lost every- 
thing in this world for yoursake. . . .” 

I sprang out on the steppes as if insane, 
mounted the horse which my servant was leading 
about the garden, and rode in all speed by the 
road to Pyatigorsk. I mercilessly spurred my. 
tired-out horse. The animal, snorting and white 
with foam, carried me with inconceivable speed 
over the stony road. 

The sun was already hiding in black tenis which 
were resting on the ridge of the western mountains; 
the defiles began to grow dark and damp. Podkumok 
running over the stones murmured drearily and 
monotonously. I was galloping, being nearly 
choked with impatience. The thought of not 
finding her in Pyatigorsk struck my head as 
if with a hammer. One minute, one mere 
minute, to see her, to bid good-bye, to press 
her hand. I prayed, cursed, wept, laughed— 
no, nothing could express my restlessness and 
despair. At the possibility of losing her for ever, 


Vera became dearer to me than anything in 
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the world—more precious than life, honour, and 
happiness! God knows what terrible, what mad 
thoughts rushed into my head. And in the 
meantime I was still galloping, spurring my 
horse mercilessly. I now began to remark that 
my horse was breathing heavier; once or twice 
on a smooth place he had already staggered. Five 
versts still remained to Esentukov, the Cossacks’ 
post, where I could change horses. 

Everything would have been saved had my horse 
strength to last for ten minutes. But suddenly, 
when ascending a small hill, he dropped on the 
ground. I sprang rapidly down. I wanted to raise 
him, and pulled him by the bridle—all in vain! A 
scarcely perceptible groan escaped from his clenched 
teeth; a few minutes afterwards he died. I was 
left alone on the steppes! Having lost my last 
hope, I tried to walk, but my feet refused to 
serve me. Being exhausted with the troubles 
of the day and sleeplessness, I fell down on the 
wet grass and began to weep like a child. 

I lay motionless for a long time and wept and 
sobbed bitterly; I thought my breast would be 
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rent asunder. All my firmness, all my coolness, 
vanished like smoke ; my spirit grew weak, my in- 
tellect became silenced, and if any one had seen me 
at that moment he would have tured away in scorn. 

When the evening dew and the mountain 
breeze refreshed my burning head, and my 
thoughts turned to their ordimary channel, then 
I understood that to seek to reconstruct ruined 
happiness is useless and unreasonable. What 
more do I want? To see her? For what pur- 
pose? Is not everything finished between us? 
One bitter parting kiss will not enrich my recol- 
lections, and after that we should only find it harder 
to part. Still, I feel happy that I can weep; 
it may be it is on account of my nerves being 
out of order—a night passed without sleep, a 
loaded pistol, and an empty stomach. 

Everything is for the best. This new suffer- 
ing, speaking in the military dialogue, has been 
a happy diversion to me. To weep is healthy; 
and had I not ridden so fast, and then been 
compelled to walk fifteen versts back, I would 
not have slept the following night. 
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I returned to Kislovodsk at five o’clock in the 
morning, threw myself on the bed, and fell 
asleep with the slumber of Napoleon after the 
Battle of Waterloo. When I awoke, it was 
already dusk. I sat at the open window, loosened 
my vest, and the mountain breeze refreshed 
me. At a distance beyond the river, through 
the tops of dense lime trees, glimmered the lights 
of the houses of the suburbs and the strong- 
hold. In our garden everything was quiet. The 
interior of the princess’s house was dark. 

The doctor visited me, looking very gloomy. He 
did not shake hands, contrary to his usual custom. 

“‘Where are you coming from, doctor?” 

“From Princess Ligovskaya. Her daughter is 
ill; her nerves are out of order. But this is 
nothing; the thing is that the authorities are 
finding out about the duel, though they have 
no direct evidence; I advise you to be more 
cautious. The princess told me to-day that she 
knows you were fighting with Grushnitsky on 
account of her daughter. She was told all this 
by that little old man; bother, what’s his name ? 
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He heard your conversation with Grushnitsky in 
the restaurant. I came to caution you. Good- 
bye. Probably we will never meet again, you 
will be sent away to some place or other.” 

He stopped on the threshold; he wanted to 
press my hand, and had I exhibited the slightest 
inclination to respond he would have thrown 
himself on my neck; but I remained cold as 
marble, and he went out. Such are men! They 
are all so; they know beforehand all the. shady 
sides of conduct; they help, advise, and approve 
of it—when they see no other alternative—and 
then they wash their hands and turn away with 
indignation from one who dares to take on him- 
self the burden of consequences. They are all 
alike, even the best and wisest. 

On the following day, having received an order 
from the highest authority to go to the fortifica- 
tion N——, I visited the princess to bid good-bye. 

She was quite surprised when, at her question, 
“Had I anything important to tell her?” I re- 
plied I desired her to remain happy, and so on. 


“But I want to talk to you seriously.” 
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I sat down silently. It was clear she did not 
know how to commence. Her face became crim- 
son, her hands were restless. At last she began 
to speak; her voice was quivering. 

“Listen, M. Petshorin; I think you are an 
honourable man.” 

I bowed. 

“IT am convinced of that,” she continued, 
“though your conduct is rather doubtful. ' But 
you may have divers reasons which make you 
act thus; but you must explain these to me 
now. You have defended my daughter from 
slander; you were duelling for her sake, conse- 
quently risked your life. Do not reply. I know 
you will not acknowledge it, because Grushnitsky 
is killed. (She crossed herself.) God will forgive 
him, and I trust you also. This, however, has 
nothing to do with me. I cannot condemn you, 
because my daughter, though innocent, was the 
cause of it. She told me everything—I think 
everything. You declared your love to her; she 
confessed hers to you. (The princess sighed.) 
But she is ill, and I am persuaded that it is not 
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a simple sickness. Some secret grief is killing 
her. She does not acknowledge it, but I am 
sure that you are the cause of it. You possibly 
believe I want rank—great riches—but dissuade 
yourself of that notion. I only want my daugh- 
ter’s happiness. Your present condition is not 
enviable, but it could be improved. You have 
some means, my daughter loves you; she is so 
brought up that she would make her husband 
very happy. I am rich; she is my only daughter. 
Say what prevents you from making her yours? 
You see I ought not to have told you all this, 
but I rely upon your heart and your honour. 
Remember, I have only one daughter—one!” 

She began to weep. 

“‘ Princess,” said I, “I cannot reply to you; 
permit me to talk to your daughter.” 

“ Never!” she exclaimed, rising from the chair 
in extreme agitation. 

“Do as you please,” I replied, preparing to 
walk out. 

She meditated, and then made me a sign with 
her hand that I should remain. 
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Five minutes elapsed; my heart was beating 
rapidly, but my thoughts were quiet. My head 
was cool. No matter how much I searched in 
my breast for even a spark of love to the mild 
Mary, my efforts were in vain. And now the 
door opened and she entered. God! how much 
changed since the last time I saw her. 

Approaching the middle of the room she stag- 
gered. I sprang up, offered her my hand, and 
led her to the sofa. I stood facing her. We 
were silent for a long while. Her large eyes, 
filled with inconceivable mourning, seemed to look — 
into mine in search for some hope; her pale lips 
vainly endeavoured to smile; her tender hands 
folded on her knees looked so weak and trans- 
parent that I began to pity her. 

“Princess,” said I, “you know that I laughed 
at you. You ought to despise me.” 

A delicate blush stole on her cheek. 

I continued, ‘* Consequently you cannot love me.” 

She turned away; she leaned on the table, 
covered her eyes with her hand, and I thought 
she wept. . 
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“My God!” she pronounced half aloud. 

This became unendurable. One minute more 
and I would have fallen at her feet. 

‘‘And so you see yourself,” I said,in as firm 
a tone as I could master, and with a forced 
smile, “ you see yourself I cannot marry you. If 
I did marry you, you would soon regret it. My 
conversation with your mother compelled me to 
explain myself to you so openly and harshly. I 
hope she is in error; you can easily dissuade her. 
You see I play before your eyes the most piti- 
able and contemptible réle, and I even confess 
it. This is al] I can do for you. No matter 
what bad opinion you retain of me I submit to 
it. You see that [ am mean before you. Is not 
that so? Even if you did love me, from this 
second you will despise me.” 

She turned round to me, pale as marble, only 
her eyes glittered magnificently. 

“T hate you!” she said. 

I thanked her, bowed politely, and left her. 

In about an hour the post troyka hurried me 
from Kislovodsk. 
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A few versts before entering Esentukov I recognized 
near the road the body of my brave horse. The 
saddle was taken away, probably by a Cossack, and 
in place of the saddle on his back the crows 
were sitting there. I sighed and turned away. 

And now, here in this lonely stronghold, running 
the past over in my mind, I ask myself? Why did 
- I not wish to enter on the road prepared for me by 
fate, where quiet happiness awaited me? No, I | 
would not have been contented with my lot. I am 
like a sailor born and bred on board a pirate bark. 
His soul is used to storms and battles, and when 
thrown on the shore he feels lonely and discontented, 
no matter how inviting the shady forests are, or how 
brightly the peaceful sun shines. He walks the whole 
day along the sandy shore, listening to the monoton- 
ous roll of the waves and looking into misty distance. 
The longed-for sail, which at first appears like the 
wing "of a sea-gull, but gradually separating from the 
foaming waves, approaches in regular speed the 
desert harbour. 


THE END. 


